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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Leon Lewis. 
—_——_»__—_ 
CHAPTER IX. 

1 can bear scorpions stings, tread flelds of fire; 
In frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie; 
Be toss'd aloft through tracts of endless void— 
But cannot live in shame. Joanna Baillie. 

[x the rush and glow of tender thoughts awakened 
by her interview with Lord Trossilian, Ilde mo- 
wentarily forgot her anxiety concerning her father, 
aud as she slowly ascended the terrace towards the 
uansion she looked the very incarnation of the 
luorning’s brightness and sunshine—her step became 
iree and elastic, her slender figure assumed a 
prouder and more erect carriage, her lovely face 
lost its usual grave and almost sad expression, and 
wore a glow of hopefulness to which it had long 
boon a stranger. 

Sir Allyn Dare, looking gloomily through the 
‘ipper half of the glazed door of his study, beheld 
her approach, and “wondered at the change wrought 
by her brief absence. With the sunshine turning 
tue reddish tint in her hair to gleaming gold, with 
a0 unconscious smile on her lips, and an uncon- 
Sclous grace in her movements, Ilde looked to him 
like an angel of beauty, as she had long been to him 
an angel of goodness. 

“Oh, I cannot—cannot give her up!” he muttered, 
taconsciously, an anguished look convulsing his 
sutures. 

mm, What did you say, my dear Sir Allyn ?” inquired 
‘lerwell, in his soft, oily tones, coming behind him. 
_ Ah, Miss Ide has returned at last from herramble ! 
How charming she looks!” 

_ Unconscious of scrutiny, Ide advanced towards 
ths wing, pausing now and then to pluck a violet 
‘rom amidst the grass, and at length entered the 
litle shrubbery and approached the private door of 
hor father’s study. - 

_ ir Allyn groaned and retreated to his chair as 
Sis came nearer, but his guest opened wide the 
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glazed door and welcomed the maiden with com- 
pliments upon her improved appearance. 

At the sound of his bland, smooth voice the 
dreamy, pleased expression fled from Ilde’s face, 
her countenance became grave and her demeanour 
almost haughty as she bowed quietly, and, passing 
him, entered the study. 

Therwell remarked her coldness with a faint 
smile—a smile which Sir Allyn, who knew him s0 
well, observed with a shuddering fear. 

“Come here, my darling,” said the baronet, put- 
ting out one arm as if to shield her. 

The young girl obeyed, approaching him, but her 
heart sank as she anxiously scrutinized his pale, 
worn, and despairing countenance. 

“Dear papa,” she whispered, apprehensively, 
“have you not yet settled this man’s claims upon 
you?” 

Sir Allyn shook his head—he could not trust his 
voice to speak. 

Iide became pale and grave as she marked his 
agitation, and she hastily reviewed in her own mind 
her recent suppositions with regard to the secret 
bond which united her father to his uncongenial 
guest. 

She had convinced herself that Sir Allyn was re- 
quired to make some terrible sacrifice to Therwell, 
and that the sacrifice exacted comprised possibly all 
her father’s possessions. 

“T believed when I went ont,” she thought, “ that 
papa had formed the idea of giving up Edenconrt. 
Perhaps his courage failed him. Perhaps he thought 
that I would not readily forgive such a step, since it 
was all to have been mine. Poor papa, I must en- 
courage and strengthen him.” 

The tender glow and flush that had so recently 
irradiated her face gave place toa look of quiet 
resolution and self-devotion. She gently withdrew 
herself from the arm of her father and stood beside 
him with the air of a protectress. 

There was something of defiance in her tone and 
manner as she addressed Therwell, saying: 

“ Yoh must see for yourself, Mr. Therwell, that 
papa is not able to bear such constant excitement 











and trouble. Your presence at Edencourt, undo 
present circumstances, is therefore undesirable.” 

“ Tide—Ilde !” cried the baronet. 

“ Hush, papa dear!” returned the maiden, putting 
one arm reassuringly around him. “This man has 
come here as your enemy. His presence is killing 
you; and either he or we must leave Edencourt.”’ 

“Tide, you know not what you say,” greaned Sir 
Allyn. 

“Let her say what she will,” said Therwoll, 
blandly, flinging himself carelessly into an arm 
chair. “It is really refreshing after long inter 
course with the world to meet with such an en 
thusiastic young lady. You were saying, Miss 
Dare, that either you or I must leave Edencourt.” 

A flush of indignation at his undisturbed coolness 
and self-possession momentarily tinged Ilde’s cheeks 
but it faded, leaving them paler than before. 

“Oh, papa—dear papa!” she cried, pleadingly, 
“confide in me! Tell me what hold this man has 
upon you! Tell me the secret between you! Surely, 
if you can share it with him you can share it with 
me—your own daughter! Am I not your best friend, 
papa?” 

“My best friend—my only one!” murmured tho 
baronet, not daring to look up, and almost crushed 
under his burden of misery. “I—I cannot tell you, 
Ilde! ‘The sacrifice is too terrible——” 

“A sacrifice is demanded then!” exclaimed Ilde 
“T think I undorstand it all, papa. This man has 
some hold upon you, and he exacts a heavy price to 
relinquish it. You have dreaded to pay this price, 
more perhaps on my account than your own.” 

“You have guessed it all then?” ejaculated Sir 
Allyn, marvelling at her calmness. 

“Yos, papa, I have guessed the truth,” was tho 
sad response. “But you need no longer hesitate 
upon my account. Give him what he asks—so that 
your name may remained unstained, and the old 
peace of years ago return to your heart.” 

“And can you counsel this, Ilde?” cried tho 
baronet, incredulously. “Are you sure you under- 
stand his demands ?” 


“T think so, papa. I am sure that it has been a0 
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light grief that has turned your hair gray at your 
age, and that has clouded your life with such gloom. 
I am sure that the hold this man has apon you must 
be terrible, else you would have struggled against it, 
or bribed him into silence. I will no longer urge 
you to confide in me, since you do not wish it, but I 
am sure that you have never committed a wicked 
act which it is necessary to conceal from the world. 
You have been unfortunate—you owe him money 
perhaps—you were guilty of some fault in your wild 
days—but you never, never stained your soul with a 
crime !” 

Sir Allyn moaned pitifully, and his enemy indulged 
in a strange smile. 

Rendered uneasy by that smile, yet not disturbed 
in her filial faith and trust, Ilde continued: 

“T do not pretend to understand your secret, papa, 
I have puzzled myself for hours to learn how this 
man can have any claim upon you that cannot 
be settled in an hour and without a moment's anxiety, 
and I have failed. ButI trust you, dear father. I 
trust and honour you through all.” 

“Heaven bless you, my child!” breathed her 
father, in a faltering whisper, leaning his weary 
head against her arm. 

“ AsI said, I have guessed the sacrifice exacted, 
papa,” said Ide, with forced cheerfulness, though 
every word-cost her a bitter pang. “Mr. Therwell 
demands Edencourt as the price of his silence. Give 
it him, father, if it be necessary. Do not hesitate 
upon my account. We will go away from here to 
some quiet spot, where we are unknown, and be all 
in all to each other. Surely, father, to be happy itis 
not necessary that we should live in a splendid home 
like this. Give him Edencourt, papa, and I will work 
for you, so that you shall never miss the luxuriés to 
which you have been accustomed.” 

“Oh, if I could only do so !” cried he? father, with 
a low wail that cut through his daughter's heart... “If 
I only could do it.” 

“If the sacrifice be necessary, you can doit, papa!” 
she answered, misunderstanding him. “ Yow need not 
hesitate upon my account. Dear ag is my aticestral 
home to me,fond and proud of it. as I have ever 
been, I prize your peace of mind and happiness far 
more. I can be happy with you in the humblest 
cottage, father, and I am sure that I cin'makeé you 
happy too in such a place if you caw only fling off 
these terrors that are consuming your life.” 

She spoke earnestly and cheerfully, and though 
her gaze wendered from Sir Allyn’s face to the win- 
dows, through which she caught a glimpse of the old 
trees shadowing the mansion, there was not the 
faintest shade of reproach or grief in it when it re- 
turned to him. 

“Tide,” cried her father, in passionate sorrow, “ if 
to give up Edencourt and leave us beggars were all 
demanded of me, I could do it! Yes; 1 could do 
it, but the sacrifice that Therwell asks is something 
far greater.” 

“ Greater than giving up Edenconrt, father!” ex- 
claimed Ilde, in wondering astonishment. “ What 
can it be?” 

Sir Allyn directed a prayerful look at his enemy, 
and then covered his face with his hands for a mo- 
ment, as if to collect all the strength of his soul. 

Ignoring the presence of ‘Therwell, Ilde caressed 
her father tenderly and soothingly, drawing his head 
upon her bosom. 

“What is it, father?” she asked, gently. 

The baronet shivered as with cold, and then with- 
drew his hands, looking up at her with a face so 
wild and haggard, and at the same time so depreca- 
ting and sorrowful, that the young girl experienced a 
sudden and incontrollable alarm. 

“Tide,” he said, “I have never told you the cause 
of my years of gloom. You have nursed me ten- 
derly in all my fits of despondency, without ever 
learning the reason of them. Can you bear to hear 
it now 2?” 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, regarding him with 
grave and tender eyes, full of a trustfullight. “I know 
you have never wilfully committed a wrong or a 
crime, and anything else I can bear. Tell me all.” 

The baronet endeavoured to speak, but it was 
several moments before he could sufficiently com- 
mand his emotion to begin his promised narration. 

And all that time Ilde soothed him gently by her 
caressing touch upon his hot and fevered forehead, 
unconscious that her beauty was more than radiant 
in her self-forgetfulness and filial devotion, and that 
Therwell was watching her closely, yet with an ap- 
parently careless gaze. 

“Tide,” began Sir Allyn, at last, in a choking voice, 
“T cannot explain everything to you. There is a 
mystery in my life,as you have surmised, and this 
mystery yt lay bare even to you. But it hasa 
bearing upon your fate. I—I was forced into a com- 
pact repugnant to my every fceling as a father and 
as a gentleman, and [ trafficked away your happiness 

ip order to secure to you and me an unstained name, 






























and—and continued existence. 
me !” 

“T do pity you, papa !” said the young girl, with a 
wondering look. “1 do not understand what you 
have said, nor how you can traffic away my happi- 
ness, but you know that I love and pity you!” 

“You will never love me less, Iide ?” he pleaded. 

“Never, papa. Now tell me the rest!” And she 
looked upon him as a young mother might have 
looked upon her sorrowing child—so full of ineffable 
pity was her gaze. 

“Oh, Ide, I cannot! When you look at me like 
that I wish I had died years ago—before I had lived 
to bring misery upon you. I cannot tell you!” 

Therwell quietly arose from his chair and came 
forward, pausing near the father and daughter, and 
contemplating them, with his arms folded across his 
chest. : 
“My dear Miss Dare,” he said, blandly, “ since Sir 
Allyn cannot command himself sufficiently to explain 
what you so naturally desire to know, I beg you will 
permit me to do so for him!” 

A look of aversion flitted over the maiden’s face, 
yet not so quickly but that he who was the cause of 
it remarked it. But it did not affect his imperturba- 
bility. 

** Allow me to commence, Miss Dare, by remarking 
that my visit to Edencourt at this time is almost en- 
tirely wpon your account.” 

Iide bowed wonderingly. : 

‘Twas your grandfather’s—Sir William Dare’s— 
secretary, and Iam your father’s best friend: At a 
critical an in his history—the very period to which 
lie alluded when declaring thai there is ‘a mystery 
in his life’—I rendered him a grea: service. 


Iide, have pity upon 


In re- 


| turn for that service, which was inestimable, he made 
* that in ten years time, when you should 


have a ed the age of eighteen years, he would 
give you to me as my wife!” 
Tide became deathly pale, and gave a startled 


“Conseqtiently, my dear Miss Hde, you have | 
for years my betrothed wife,” said Therwell, quietly; 
yetin atone expressive of great satisfaction. Hy dare- 
say that have not all the graces which you have 
pictured as belonging to your future lover, but you 
would reap many advan by a union with me— 
at least, Sir Allyn would!” he added, significantly. 
“ You can do or say » that will change your 
destiny, and you will do to submit and make the 
best of it!” 

“Ts this so, father?” asked the young girl, incre- 
dulously. “ Tell me, has this man spoken truly ?” 

“Oh, my poor little girl, forgive me! It is so!” 

Ilde seemed almost stupefied by this declaration, 
but only for a moment. 

“Father,” she said, “ you conld not have Known 
what you were about by promising me to Mr. Ther- 
well, at a time too when I was only a little child! 
You must tell him so, and send him away. If he 
wants money give it him, but tell him that his de- 
mand for my hand is preposterous !” 

“That is easily said, Miss Ilde!” declared Ther- 
well, with an amused laugh. “ But your plan would 
hardly answer to be carried into practice. You do 
not know Vincent Therwell as well as your father 
does. Ask him what would be the consequences of 
doing as you request!” 

The baronet uttered a faint, miserable moan. 

Looking into his ghastly face, Ilde Dare began to 
comprehend something of the iron hand compelling 
him to do that against which his soul revolted, and 
she subdued all outward sign of the deadly terror 
creeping into her heart, and strove to maintain a 
cheerful look in order to strengthen her father. 

“You had better go away, Mr. Therwell,” she 
said, calmly. “Papa is not strong enough to battle 
with you, but I know that you can have no claim 
upon him that will force me into a marriage. with you. 
I am too young to be married, and my father needs 
me; so dismiss all thoughts that I will consent to 
marry a man whom I saw for the first time in my re- 
membrance last night, and then under such circum- 
senest as to inspire me with a profound dislike of 

im !” 

“ Tide,” said the baronet, faintly. ; 

“That is very fine talk, and quite worthy of the 
daughter of Sir Allyn Dare,” said Therwell, seem- 
ingly unmoved ; “ but you must be as innocent as you 
look if you think your protestations can influence me. 
Fortunately, I did not expect that you would fall in 
love with me at first sight. Iam quite willing that 
that gentle and pleasing emotion should follow, in- 
stead of precede, the marriage ceremony!” 

“Do not deceive yourself, Mr. Therwell!” ex- 
claimed the maiden. “I tell you that I shall never 
marry you. Papa could never have seriously pro- 
mised you such a strange, cruel, and unheard-of 
thing! An appeal to the law, if other means fail, 


will free hyth my father and myself from your per- 





secutions!”” “U* . - 


glance at her father, who dared not encounter her ae , 


“An appeal to the law?” asked Therwell, with 
pretended ignorance as to hermeaning. “ Who shall 
appeal to the law—you or I?” 

There was a singular significance in his tones, ang 
Tide felt her father’s hand clutch her arm with 4 
sudden and painful force, as if he were experiencing 
deadly alarm. 

“T will!” she responded, haughtily. “It shali be 
discovered if my poor father shall be frightened into 
a morbid state of mind, simply on account of some 
boyish fault, the knowledge of which yon happen 
to have become possessed. His health is infin, 
and, since he cannot be my protector, I will protect 
him and myself. I do not fear you, Mr. Therwell, 
nor any harm that you can do us!” 

* Indeed !” said Therwell, quietly. 

Tide’s eyes flashed indignantly, the colour kindle? 
in her cheeks, and her lips curved in scorn for the 
man who would make her his unwilling bride. 

“Cheer up, papa!” she said as Sir Allyn seemed 
to tremble in his chair. “ You are not well, 1 know 
and Mr. Therwell shall not be permitted to disturb 
you any longer.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Dare,” said the ex-secretary, 
blandly, “ but you seem to be labouring under sone 
misapprehension. You think that your father las 
done nothing to merit censure, and that if he were 
not in a morbid state of mind he would resent my 
words and bid me begone, You think ghat what has 
been said during this interview is too incredible to be 
acted upon. Let me assure you that my resolve tv 
make you my wife is nosudden whim, no idle resolve, 
but the cherished ose of years, and you had 
; er in its native jungle 

me?!” 






} 4 pi was ‘s that mo- 
ment.@ tigerish gleam in his u dull eyes, and a 
eruel, determined expression wre his mouth, that 
caused the tenderly nurtured maiden to quail momen- 
tarily in fear. 

Butthe next instant she was as resolute as he. 

“T do brave and defy you!” she said, with a flash 


} of » ag re 
“Oh, Iidey you know not what you say!™ said ber 
father, sorrowfully. 

“ Sir Allyn is right, Miss Iide; you know not what 
you say. fuse to marry me, and persist in that 
refusal, and you will wish that you had never been 
born. Has it not occurred to you that there is some- 
thing terrible under all this talk of a ‘compact’ and 
a ‘bend’?” and Therwell’s tones grew earnest for 
the first time. “It is in my power, Ilde Dare, ‘o 
crush you and your father under a burden of shame 
to hang him higher than Haman ; to hunt you throngh 
the world, where not a hand will be lifted in your 
defence when you declare that you are the daughter 
of Sir Allyn Dare of Edencourt. And I swear that 
I will so hunt and crush you if e 

“Tide, I do not ask you to sacrifice yourself for 
me,” cried Sir Allyn, in an anguished voice; “I can 
bear anything, but I beg you to have pity upon 
yourself, upon your unprotected youth and friend- 
lessness !” 

Tide’s arm fell lifelessly from its encircling clasp 
about her father, a look of terror was depicted upon 
her face, and she faltered, in a voice unlike her usual 
one : 

“ Father, does he speak truly ?” 

Sir Allyn groaned an assent. 

It was impossible longer to misunderstand how 
critical was her position, and Ilde at once re)in- 
quished all thoughts of the morbid state of her 
father’s mind, and awoke suddenly and thoroughly to 
the cause of all his gloom and despair. 

He must then have committed some crime, the 
punishment of which had been his life-long dread. 
It was in her power to save him by sacrificing her- 
self. Yet could she do it? 

It was strange how, in that moment, she remem- 
bered the bright handsome face of Gay Tressilian, an? 
me sweet hopes that his words had evoked in her 
soul. 

“Tide,” said her father, gently, terrified at the 
sudden look of anguish that came over her fare, 
“Tide, can you save me? If I were to perish you 
would die under your burden of shame and misery- 
You will save us both——” 

The young girl aroused herself, and looked ear- 
nestly into her father’s face. It wasa pale, yet bigh- 
bred countenance indicating a weak will perhaps, an 
a soul unable to cope with troubles and difficulties, 
but it also indicated a noble nature. Looking thus 
at him, Ilde felt that it was impossible that he could 
have committed a crime, and the mystery of his 
secret rested upon her like a funeral pall. 

“Yes, papa, I can save you,” she cried, with an 
effort which the baronet but dimly understood. 
“But tell me that I need not blushfor you. I know 
you would not ask me to sacrifice myself to your 
enemy without a fearful reason, but that reason, what 








is it? You have not—have not——=" 
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«J have never committed a crime, Ilde, if that be 
what you would ask. I cannot tell you my secret, 
but, if you refuse to marry Vincent Therwell, I must 
dje a shameful death, and you——Ilde, I am not un- 
worthy of your love, save for the miserable weak- 
ness that has been the bane of my life. Do with me 
as you will. If you feel that death would be pre- 
ferable to a life with Therwell, we will die together. 
If you cling to life, as is but natural, and yet hate 
to marry him, we will say no more vad 

“ But one thing, Miss Ilde,” said the ex-secrotary, 
in atone of terrible significance. ‘“ Remember that 
your father’s life is at stake !” 

“Yes, my life is at stake!” feebly whispéred the 
baronet. 

He looked at his daughter as a drowning man 
regards the passing sail; Ilde’s painful indecision 
vanished, and her countenance lighted up with self- 
devotion, as she said : 

“Have no fears, father. I will save you. To 
avert the—the evil,” and her voice faltered, “I will 
marry Mr. Therwell!” 

The face of the ex-secretary glowed with delight. 
His eyes burned with supreme satisfaction, his lips 
quivered with a smile, and he involuntarily rubbed 
his hands together. 

“ Allow me to assure you, Miss Dare, that you have 
decided well,” he said. “Of two evils you have 
chosen the least, although I flatter myself that a 
marriage with meis after all not so much to be 
dreaded. You will not have to leave Edencourt, and 
you will have the pleasure of knowing that you have 
saved your father’s life. I desire that our marriage 
take place in one month !” 

“Tn one month ?” 

“Yes, and as soon as you have become my wife! 
will burn the written bond——” 

“Have you it with you?” interrupted Sir Allyn, 
eagerly. 

“No, I am too wary for that. I left it behind 
me. This matter-may, then be considered settled, 
and Miss Ilde is, with her own consent, my betrothed 
wife?” 

The maiden assented with a countenance so full 
of suffering that it must have touched a heart not of 
stone, and Therwell approached her, took her hand, 
and pressed it gallantly to his lips. 

“In one month, Miss lide, I shall claim yon as my 
wife. Meantime I shall remain here to watch over 
you and guard you!” 

Ilde drew her hand from him, then turned and em- 
braced her father passionately, he shrinking from 
her caresses as one unworthy of them; then she 
hastened into her boudoir, and flung herself upon a 
couch, ealling again and again in her anguish upon 
the name of Gay Tressilian, as if there were magic 
in the sound to soothe the aching at her heart. 








CHAPTER X. 

¥f solid happiness we prize, 
Witbin our breast this jewel lies, 

And we are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

Aud that dear hut—our home. 

Cotton. 

Tue apartments of Sir Hugh Chellis, at his an- 
cestral home at Hawk’s Nest comprised a suite of 
chambers at the eastern extremity of the mansion, 
Miss Dorothy having appropriated toher own use the 
rooms fronting to the west. ‘The chambers of the 
young baronet were eminently luxurious in all their 
appointments, but every article within them testified 
unmistakably to the bachelor habits of their pro- 
prietor. Costly pipes, ornamented with rare carving, 
littered the inlaid tables ; a favourite silver-mounted 
fowling-piece encumbered the white marble mantel- 
shelf ; pictures of celebrated actresses and prima- 
donnas adorned the walls; and hosts of embroidered 
slippers, watch-cases, and tobacco-pouches—the gifts 
of town friends—lay in careless profusion at every 
available spot. 

Sir Hugh sighed as he entered his dressing-room, 
for it had the same look of desolate grandeur he had 
lately observed in his town chambers. The windows 
had been opened, however, and the warm, sunny air 
played with the lace curtains, and dispelled the chilly 
atmosphere that had reigned for mouths throughout 
the apartment. 

“Well,” he said, “this is better than town, after 
all! How glad poor old Porrocks was to see me! 
His delight almost consoled me for the cool and 
suspicious manner of Aunt Dorothy. It is some- 
ae be loved by one faithful, even if humble 

eart!” 

Thus musing, he proceeded to make his toilet, 
finding a change of garments laid out for his use, and 
was soon ready to return to the drawing-room. For- 
getful, however, that his grand-aunt was awaiting 
bis coming, and, being in a thoughtful mood, he 





seated himself by a window, and gave himself up to 
reflection. 

It was a fair scene spread out before his gaze—as 
fair and lovely a scene as any to be found in Wales. 
The grounds about the mansion were handsomely 
laid out and adorned with urns and vases of marble, 
and a white statue or two gleaméd from the cool 
shadows formed by the blossoming trees. In the 
distance were the wilder features of Welsh scenery ; 
hills less tall than that on which Hawk’s Nest was 
perched; narrow streams tumbling hurriedly over 
masses of rocks in white sheets, and sending up fairy- 
like clouds of spray from below; dark ravines, and 
furze-covered commons, which were deseri-like in 
their stillness and desolation. , 

Looking at all these things, the young master of 
Hawk's Nest felt his heart stirred within him toa 
feeling of tenderness for these scenes among which 
his ancestors had lived and died, and amidst which 
his own childhood had been nurtured. He resolved 
that, with the money he had obtained from ‘his mys- 
terious bride, he would farther improve his home, 
and garner there all the enjoyments and pleasures 
which wealth could purchase. He would benefit his 
tenantry, he would cultivate habits of benevolence, 
and take for his example a certain noble duke whose 
life is one series of kindly acts and whose name is 
blessed whenever spoken. 

So absorbed was Sir Hugh in his generous dreams 
that the time passed by unheeded} but he was at 
length recalled to himself when a low, respectful 
knock sounded upon the door. In reply to his sum- 
mons to enter, the worthy, ruddy-faced butler, in his 
quaint attire, entered the room, bowing profoundly. 

“T beg your pardon for intruding, Sir Hugh,” said 
the old servitor, carefully closing the door behind 
him, and advancing towards his young master, “ but 
Miss Chellis insisted upon my coming. She has been 
waiting for you, sir, a long time in the drawing- 
room.” * 

-“ Ah, Lhad forgotten it,” interrupted the young 
baronet. “1 am very.sorry to have kept her waiting. 
Tell my arnt that 1 will join her immediately.” 

“But if you please, Sir Hugh,” said the butler, 
hesitatingly, ‘Miss Chellis is not pleased at your 
delay, and has gore to her own rooms. Shé says 
if you want to see lier you must come to her.” 

“ Very well, I will go to her,” replied the baronet, 
remembering how punctilious, in regard to exacting 
due respect and attention from others, was his elderly 
relative, and realizing that he must have deeply 
offended her by his forgetfulness to return to her. 

Porrocks shifted his position uneasily, but did not 
make a movement towards the door. Evidently he 
had something upon his mind, which he wished, yet 
hesitated, to declare. 

“Well, what is it, Porrocks ?” inquired his master, 
kindly. 

“Tf—if you please, Sir Hugh, I would like to say 
something to you,” was the hesitating response. 

“Speak freely then, Porrocks,” said Sir Hugh, 
with an encouraging smile. ‘“ What can I do for 
you? Raise your-salary, or petition Miss Chellis to 
relieve you of the necessity of wearing that out- 
landish costume, and to provide you with something 
modern ?” 

“ Outlandish costume!” ejaculated the old butler, 
involuntarily, in a tone expressive almost of horror. 
“ Outlandish, Sir Hugh?” And he glanced with com- 
placent pride at his knee-breeches, buckled shoes, 
silk stockings, and the queer spencer that made his 
bulky form look still larger. “Oh, no, sir, I don’t 
want anything modern. In my humble way I re- 
semble Miss Chellis, sir. She prefers the good old 
sensible fashions, and so do I, sir.” 

Considerably amused that the somewhat theatrical 
costume before him should be considered sensible, 
the young baronet said: 

“Then what do you want of me, Porrocks ?” 

The butler glanced towards the closed door, drew 
a little nearer his master, and said, in a low tone: 

“ Something strange and mysterious has happened, 
Sir Hugh. I haven’t dared to tell Miss Chellis, for 
she’s nervous-like at times, and no wonder, poor lady, 
at her age. If you hadn't come home to-day, sir, I 
should a made bold to write to you, though, after all, 
you may say that I’m only an old fool to be worried 
about it.” 

“ About what, Porrocks ?” inquired Sir Hugh, con- 
siderably interested by the manner and words of 
his attendant. 

“You know, Sir Hugh, that more’n once strangers 
have asked to see Hawk’s Nest, and I’ve shown ’em 
round to the best of my poor ability, for the Nest is 
a place well worth seein’ and showin’ too, for that 
matter. "Tain’t often ’at you see a house at once so 
ancient and in such fine repair,” said the good man, 
unconsciously quoting a sentence from the speech 
with which he usually entertained visitors—“ a house 
‘at’s been the abode for hundreds of years of one of 
the most ancient families in the kingdom——” 





“Yes, yes, Porrocks—but what of your mys- 
tery ?” 

“I’m coming to it, Sir Hugh. It was all along of 
receiving visitors. Day before yesterday, white I 
was: in the housekeeper’s room giving an order for 
something Miss Chellis wanted particular, one of the 
servants said as a carriage was coming up the drive 
as fast as ever the horses could draw it. ‘Thinking 
that you might a come home of a suddint, sir, and 
been obliged to took up with one of them hired vehicles 
from the village, I went to the great hall,and opened 
the front door wide, so as to receive you, sir, with 
propey respect. The carriage drove up and stopped, 
and a lady and her maid got out ie 

“ A lady and her maid?” cried the baronet, turning 
pale, while his heart throbbed tumultuously. 

“Yes, Sir Hugh,” answered the butler, failing to 
observe his master’s sudden agitation. “ One of ‘em 
was a lady, if there ever was one, though she was 
dressed in plain black silk. She wore a black silk 
cloak too that nearly covered her dress. She came 
up the steps, followed by the maid, and sail that she 
was stopping over to the village, and had been driv- 
ing around to look at the country, and she asked if 
she might see the Nest. I answered that I would 
show her around with pleasure; and I hope I didn’t 
do wrong, sir?” added Porrocks, seeing that Sir 
Hugh had covered his face with his hands, and fear- 
ing that he might have incurred his displeasure. 

“No, you did rightly enough, Porrocks. But you 
have described the lady’s dress, and haven’t said how 
she looked. Was she dark, and did she have black 
hair?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I ditin’t see her face. She 
wore a thick black veil that was tied like a mask 
under her. chin. I couldn’t tell whether she was 
black or white.” 

“ And the maid ?” by 

“She was veiled too. Her face was covered with ° 
a thick brown veil, and she. might a had whiskers, 
for aught I could tell. It was thinking of that, Sir 
Hugh, after they had gone, that made me resolve to 
write to you about“it. I’ve heard of men that 
dressed themselves in women’s clothés to gain admit- 
tance toa house that they wanted to rob. I can’t 
see why they wore their veils in the house, and 
spoke so low as if they were afraid of their voices 
being heard.” ; , 

“ You showed the lady the honse then ?” 

“Yes, Sir Hugh. I took her through the drawin’- 
rooms, the library, and finally to the picture-gallery. 
The lady stayed there longest. I had to tell her 
about all the Chellises, whose pictures are there, and 
I must say she listened as if she had been one of the 
family. When she came to your picture she asked a 
great many questions—how old you were, what 
kind of gentleman you were, whether you were 
kind-hearted and had ever been in love, and so on. 
It struck me that p’raps she was some lady who had 
fallen in love with you, so I told her all I conld 
think of about you, how you saved my son’s life 
once, and how everybody loved you.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“Nothing, Sir Hugh, but I heard the maid whisper 
something that sounded like ‘ what a prize, my lady !’ 
But the lady put up her finger in a warning kind of 
way, and the maid said no more. ‘They were cer- 
tainly the mysteriousest visitors that ever came to 
the Nest. The lady looked at your picture full tea 
minutes, and kept a drawin’ of me on to talk about 
you. Then she sighed at last and said she must go. 
At the door the maid put a sovereign in my hand for 
my trouble, and very liberal I call it. ‘Then they 
drove off in the carriage, and I saw that they went 
back the way they came to the village.” 

“ Did you not learn their names, Porrocks?” 

“No, Sir Hugh. They didn’t say much to each 
other.” 

“T would give fifty pounds to know who the lady 
was!” cried the young baronet, perfectly convinced 
that it was his mysterious bride who had visited his 
home. “I wish you had followed them, Porrocks.” 

“So I did, Sir Hugh,” returned the worthy butler. 
“ Thinkin’ that the lady might be someone whp was 
secretly in love with you, I determined to find out 
who she was; so as soon as I could I rode after 
them on your bay horse, my cob not being lively 
enough to follow the carriage. They had conside- 
rably the start, for the idea of followin’ them 
didn’t occur to me tillthey had been gone near an 
hour, but I rode as fast as possible, and got to the 
village just after the lady and her maid had left it 
by the express train. I saw the coachman, and he 
told me that the lady had come out of one train and 
engaged him directly to take her to the Nest, and 
that she had not been stopping at the village at all. 
That made me think that she had come a purpose to 
visit the Nest, and I began to be afraid I'd done 
wrong in showin’ her over it.” 

“So you got to tho station too late?” said the 
baronet, in a tone expressive of disappointment. 
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“It’s a pity you did not find out where she took her 
ticket to.” 

“She had a return ticket, Sir Hugh, so I was 
foiled there. But I found out from one of 
those fellows that are always hanging around 
stations that the lady told the guard, when he asked 
for her destination, that she was going to West 
Hoxton.” 

“West Hoxton!” repeated Sir Hugh, as if com- 
mitting the name to memory. “West Hoxton. Let 
me see—I have heard the name somewhere.” 

“T looked it out on the map, sir, and found that it 
was avery small village at the south of England. 
Perhaps you know who the lady was, Sir Hugh ?” 

“Yes, I know who she is,” said the baronet, 
thoughtfully. “ That is, I think I do, thoughit’s very 
little I know concerning her. You're a good, faith- 
ful fellow, Porrocks, to look after my interests as 
you have done, and I know that the best reward I 
can offer you is the assurance of my friendship and 
confidence.” 

The eyes of the old servitor glistened through 
grateful tears, and he looked towards Sir Hugh 
with an expression made up of affection, tenderness, 
and respect. 

“I am happy to deserve your confidence, Sir 
Hugh,” he said, his voice trembling. 

“You do deserve it, Porrocks!” replied his young 
master, with earnestness. ‘“ You are a good-hearted 
fellow, and one of my best friends. The Nest 
would not be home without you. But there—there!” 
he added, hastily, as the butler’s face began to work 
agitatedly, “I must go and visit my aunt, you know, 
or I shall deserve her displeasure !” 

™¢ arose, held out his hand with graceful kindness 
* ais faithful servitor, and then turned to a pier- 
-‘ass, ostensibly to retouch some portion of his attire, 
at really to give Porrocks a chance to recover him- 
self. 

When that object had been accomplished he 
turned round with a gay remark, and after enjoining 
the butler to say nothing to anyone of the visit of 
the mysterious veiled lady, he quitted the room and 
sought his aunt's apartments. 

As has been said they were situated at the oppo- 
site extremity of the house, and to reach them Sir 
Hugh was compelled to traverse several halls and 
corridors. 

“IT suppose,” he thought as he walked along, 
“that my bride has walked recently where I am 
walking now! Oh! if I had only been at home! I 
wonder why she visited the Nest? It was the day 
after our marriage that she came, and before she paid 
me the promised money. Was her object to make 
herself familiar with my character and history? Did 
she want to learn whether her husband bore an 
honourable reputation, or had she some fear that I 
had claimed a name I had no right to bear? Yes, 
that must have been her reason.” 

By the time he had attained this decision he had 
reached the corridor from which the rooms of his 
grand-aunt opened. Knocking at one of the doors, 
le was bidden to enter, and he hastened to obey the 
command. 

The room in which he found himself was Migs 
Chellis’s private parlour. It looked, like the lady 
herself, as if it might have been transplanted from a 
former century. The furniture was all of the cum- 
brous yet incongruous sort in vogue a hundred years 
ago. There were massive tables resting upon 
slender legs, Which terminated in claw-feet; there 
were card-tables, ungainly book-shelves, heavy 
damask curtains, and a ‘Turkey carpet that was evi- 
dently no recent acquisition, and which yet looked 
bright and handsome. 

Yet, despite the fact that the furniture was an- 
cient, the room had a pleasant, home-like air which 
attracted Sir Hugh at a glance. It might have been 
due to the afternoon sunlight streaming in through 
tue diamond-panes of the latticed window, or to the 
flowers filling the parian vases on the mantel-piece, 
or to the bright bits of Berlin embroidery that lay 
upon the pretty work-basket in front of the easy- 

air, or to the thousand and one pleasant evidences 
f refined feminine occupancy—but, to whatever it 
vas due, there was certainly an indefinable charm 

at could never be found in the bachelor apartments 
of Sir Hugh. 

It may be safely said that, at this particular mo- 
ment, this charm was not due to the presence of its 
proprietress, fer Miss Dorothy Chellis sat back in 
her stuffed chair, with a displeased expression on her 
countenance and a dissatisfied and offended look in 
Ler bright black eyes. 

“So you've come at last, Hugh!” she said, ungra- 
ciously, as her grand-nephew advanced. 

The young baronet bowed gravely. 

“T suppose I may attribute your visit to Porrocks’s 
intercession?” continued the little lady, even more 
ungracionsly. “TI told him to te!l you that TI had be- 
come tired of waiting for you, and yet yo: lave de- 
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layed almost an hour after receiving my message. If 
you think that such conduct is going to accomplish 
anything for you—if you think it will cause me to 
burn my present will and make another—you are en- 
tirely mistaken!" 

“My dear Aunt Dorothy!” exclaimed Sir Hugh, 
somewhat impatiently, a flush suffusing itself over 
his fine face, “if I had hastened to you before you 
would have said that I was trying to ingratiate my- 
self in your favour. I have been occupied, and have 
come at my earliest convenience. As to your will, 
make it in favour of the Fijis, or Hottentots, if you 
will, but don’t suspect me continually of designs upon 
your property. Not all your money would tempt me 
to lead a life of hypocrisy to obtain it. I am rich 
enough, I hope, to be honest, and to say what I 
mean!” 

He spoke in such a manly tone that Miss Chellis 
looked at him with astonishment. She noticed then 
that though his face was pale, from the effects of long 
dissipation, that it had yet a nobleness of expression 
she had never before observed upon it. His blue eyes 
met hers with a frankness and candour that would 
have been impossible had he spoken untruthfully, 
and there was in his manner a gravity and earnest- 
ness that reminded her of Sir Hugh's late father. 

Unconsciously she lost her offended and displeased 
look, and her voice was quite soft as she said : 

“You are more like your father than I thought, 
Hugh. If you choose to give up your wild associates 
and become a quiet country gentleman, like your 
father was, I am willing to forget that you have ever 
been anything else. I am not saying I shall change 
my will, mind. As you are so rich and independent 
you won't care for my money. Don't interrupt me. 
Did I understand you to say that you were going to 
stay at the Nest ?” 

Sir Hugh replied in the affirmative. 

“How long? Until you have won my affection, or 
tired of your whim?” And the little lady eyed him 
keenly. 

“TI cannot read the future,” said Sir Hugh. “I 
came home with the intention of remaining here. Your 
presence at the Nest made but little difference in my 
resolves, although, of course, it will give me plea- 
sure to care for my only living relative——” 

“ Humph! rather late in the day, I think.” 

“But better late than not at all, Aunt Dorothy! 
Still, if you have no faith in my sincerity, or if my 
presence be displeasing to you, you shall not be trou- 
bled by me. I will keep to my own side of the 
house, and shall not forget that, by my grandfather's 
will, this suite of rooms is your own for the term of 
your natural life!” 

“Thank you, Hugh, but your presence is not dis- 
tasteful to me,” said his elderly relative. ‘I like to 
study people. You have changed greatly since I saw 
you last, two years ago. t has happened to 
you?” 

“Oh, Ihave awakened, that's all!” and Sir Hugh 
laughed bitterly. I have tried my town friends and 
found that I bad not chosen them well. And I have 
determined to begin again !” 

Miss Chellis scrutinized his face very narrowly, 
and a scarcely perceptible look of satisfaction ap- 
peared in her bright black eyes. 

“T am glad to hear it!” she said. “ It is time you 
began anew. But you are young, Hugh, and can 
make yourself as good and true a gentleman as your 
father was. I fear though that you will soon tire 
of what you used to call a hum-drum country ex- 
istence. After town gaieties six months a year in 
the country will drag heavily. I know what you 
ae Hugh, better than you know yourself—you want 
a wife!” 

Sir Hugh moved back out of the sunlight, and 
shaded his face with his aunt’s fan. 

“Yes, you want a wife, Hugh. The letter which 
Porrocks delivered to you was a request for you to 
return. I wanted to urge you to marry. If I could 
see you settled down with a family growing around 
you I should be content about your future life.” 

“But I don’t want a wife.” 

“You don’t know what youwant. You must not 
be foolish, Hugh.” And Miss Chellis’s voice grew 
harsh at the first sign of opposition to a plan she 
had been cherishing for weeks. ‘Now, nephew, I 
will make you a proposition. If you will bring 
home a wife to the Nest I'll burn my will in favour 
of the African mission.” 

“But where shall I find a wife?” exclaimed the 
baronet, with a forced laugh. 

“Why, there are plenty of suitable young ladies. 
I stipulate that your wife must be well born and 
well bred. If you were to enter into a mésalliance 
Ishould never forgive you.” 

Sir Hugh had been upon the point of confiding to 
her the story of his secret marriage, but her latest 
words chilled the confession upon his lips. He re- 
membered that he knew nothing of the birth or 
family of his bride. and also remembered that his 





grand-aunt was a woman of strong prejudices 2:3 
indomitable pride. 

“Well, Aunt Dorothy, I will think the matter 
over,” he replied, with assumed carelessness, “ a;.j 
let you know my decision in the course of a few 
weeks.” 

“Remember,” said Miss Chellis, impressively, 
“that the marriage is not to be my nce, ang 
remember too that if you don’t = vai I shall keep 
my present will. No wife—no money!” 

Sir Hugh’s curiosity was stronger in his soul than 
a desire to introduce a Lady Chellis to the world 
As might have been expected when he qnitted his 
aunt a few minutes later, he was strong in the de 
termination to visit West Hoxton immediately. 

(To be continued) 
—_—S 
THE CAUSES AND OURE OF STAMMERING 


Tue real cause of stammering is irregularity in 
the nervous action of the parts which combine to 
produce speech—and action of the brain 
must be the antecedent of that affection. A review of 
the exciting causes of the infirmity proves this fact 

First. It is not unusual for a person who is per 
fectly fluent in conversation, and who has never be. 
fore stammered, to become grievously affected with 
that impediment. The brain, the organ in man of 
the mind, is irregular in its im: of the organs of 
speech, and a conflict results een the desire to 
speak well and the fear of speaking ill, or from con- 
sciousness of a paucity or a bad arrangement of the 
ideas, or a dearth of words. In every instance the 
essential circumstance is a conflict, or the absence of 
co-operation, among the active faculties, necessarily 
producing plurality instead of unity of nervous in- 

alses. ; 
P Secondly. A person who is unexpectedly beset by 
danger stammers from head to foot, until the re 
storation of his presence of mind supplies a unity of 
purpose, and enables him to decide upon his course 
of action. 

Thirdly. The effects of wine and spirituous 
liquors prove the influence of the brain in the 
production and cure of stammering. A person who 
is sad, silent and spiritless, on being moderately 
excited by wine, becomes gay, talkative and witty 
If he drink to excess his mind becomes embarrassed 
and his intellect disturbed. The muscles, subjected 
to the guidance of a will which is without power, 
contract feebly, and the most marked stammering is 
the result. 

According to this view, the cure of stammering 
consists in bringing the vocal muscles into har- 
monious action by determined and patient exercise 
The opposite emotions, so generally productive of 
stammering, may, especially in early life, be gradu- 
ally subjugated by a judicious moral treatment, by 
directing the attention of the child to the existence 
of these emotions as causes, by inspiring him with 
confidence, by exciting him resolutely to shun all 
attempts at pronunciation when feeling unable to 
command language, by employing his tongue, when 
alone and free from emotion, in talking and reading 
aloud for long periods of time, so as to habituate 
the muscles to simultaneous and systematic action. 





Wonpverrvut Exursition.—The pedestrians pass- 
ing the Edinburgh Blind Asylum, the other day, had 
their attention arrested by a blind female working 
white seam with a sewing-machine. Her manipula- 
tion of the cloth to be sewed was quite astonishing, 
and closeness to the selvage indicated a delicate 
sense of touch quite unaccountable to any person 
accustomed to the ordinary use of their visual 
organs. Such a use of the sewing-machine will 
open up a field of industry hitherto unknown for an 
otherwise very helpless class, and objects of charita- 
ble sympathy. 

Aaqvarnia.—All who are in contemplation of 
stocking fresh-water aquaria during the ensuing 
summer months will do well if they introduce « 
greater number of plants of a floating nature than 
of those which require to be set in soil, as the fish 
will then have greater scope and room; whilst 
oxygen, which is essential to their preservation, will 
still be supplied in sufficient quantity. The thick 
foliage of many subaquatic plants is calculated to 
considerably retard the free movements of the fish, 
especially when the aquarium in which they are kept 
is small. Of course under-water vegetation should 
not be entirely discarded, for if sparingly introduced 
it affords a grateful shelter to newts and some spe- 
cies of fish which are fond of seclusion. As a rule, 
it is advisable to have plenty of space, in order that 
the living objects can be more easily observed. It 
is by no means advantageous, for the same reason, 
to have too great a display of rockwork, and in fact 
there ought to be hardly any, unless the aquarium 
is of large dimension.—J. H. F, Harledon. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
———_——— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 

Wuite speaking Mrs. Wilkins led the way into a 
wide, handsomely proportioned vestibule entirely 
destitute of furniture, and unclosed a door of carved 
oak on the left-hand side, which opened a large 
apartment, the floor of which was covered with a 
iaded Brussels carpet. 

She threw open one of the massive shutters, and 
ihe light from a tall curtainless window fell upon the 
Louis Quatorze sofas and chairs, covered with damask 
that had once been scarlet, but which had now passed 

ato the sere and yellow leaf of decay. 

Several family portraits hung upon the walls, and 
among them Inez was surprised to find one of her 

vudfather, which, at a glance, she knew had been 
painted by Reynolds. That, at least, she thought, 
would have been removed by his daughter, on ac- 
count of the value of the painting, if from no feeling 
«i reverence for the original. 

It represented Mr. Horton in his youth, in the 
powder and queue worn in the latter half of the last 
century. He was a handsome, but weak-looking 
uan, and Inez wondered if he really had possessed, 
«! the last, decision enough to rescue the child of his 
cast-off daughter from dependance on his sister. 

Mr. Wilkins muttered something about the neces- 
sity of seeing his uncle on business. He hastily left 
the room, telegraphing to his aunt to follow him, and 

le two stood a few moments in the vestibule in 
earnest conversation. 

Mrs. Wilkins then came back and said : 

“My nephew tells me that he can’t stop here to 

entertain you, miss, as I expected he would ; and as 
{ keep no servant I must excuse myself and go back 
'o the kitchen to look after my supper. I must see 
to getting you something nice at once.” 
_ “Thank you, Mrs. Wilkins, but I am not at all 
hungry, and I beg that you will not put yourself to 
any trouble on my account. A cup of tea will be 
«juite enough for me.” 

“Bless you, miss, I can give you better than that, 
and Sammy must have something more substantial 
too. He don’t believe in no sich wishy-washy stuff 
as tea. I ain’t got no good tea nohow, but sage will 
do jest as well.” 

“Sage tea! that is a medicine. I believe I will 
aot trouble you to make tea at all, if you please, Mrs. 
Wilkins. T like milk for supper, and you can give 
%e & cup of that.” 








[THE SEARCH FOR THE WILL.] 

“But there’s plenty of them yerbds, and I'd as 
leave make the tea as not, Miss Lopez,” persisted the 
woman, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

“T beg that you will not do so for me, for I could 
not drink the tea you mentioned. It is of little con- 
sequence what is set before me.” 

“Listen to that now! ’tain’t o’ no consequence 
what you get in this yer house where your mother, 
and her father afore her, was born? I'd be afeard o’ 
their ghosts haunting me if I didn’t do the best I 
could for the credit o’ the place, Miss Lopez. But I 
won't keep you talking no longer, for you look tired 
like, and you had better lie down on the sofy there, 
and rest a bit.” 

Inez was glad to avail herself of this advice, for 
she was still too weak to sit up 4ll day. She drew 
the sofa cushion beneath her head, listened to the 
receding echo of footsteps as Mrs. Wilkins and her 
nephew went towards the back of the house, and 
then resigned her fancy to the thoughts that crowded 
on it. 

But soon they mingled, faded away, and the fatigue 
of the day threw her into a sweet and refreshing 
sleep. 

Little faith as Inez had in her father's visions, one 
now came to herself that impressed her vividly. She 
thought that the portrait of her grandfather, which 
hung over the sofa on which she reclined, suddenly 
bent forward, and in a voice of deep sorrow spoke 
these words: 

“Too late! too Inte! Why did you not come a 
day, a few hours sooner? Awake, be up and doing 
now, and you may save all. But no—it is too late 
—too late.” 

Inez started up with the thrilling sounds of that 
weird warning ringing in her ears, and saw before 
her Mrs. Wilkins, who was saying : 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, Miss Lopez, but the 
tea is ready, and the light biscuits will spile if they 
bakes too long, and it’s getting late—very late.” 

The words seemed almost an echo of those she 
had heard in her dream, and Inez smiled as she 
thought how easily her vision had dissolved itself into 
something so commonplace as the announcement of 
a late supper. She saw that the sun was setting, 
and she arose and smoothed her hair before the 
large mirror which occupied the space between two 
of the windows. 

Mrs. Wilkins then led the way to the kitchen, or 
sitting-room, as she called it. This was gained by 
crossing a long passage at the back of the house on 
which it opened. Inez found herself in a large 
oblong room, with a dingy carpet on the floor, and a 

































































stove at the farthest end of the apartment. Closets 
in the walls concealed the cooking-utensils, and on 
a charcoal furnace on the wide hearth the tea 
kettle was merrily singing. 

The welcome aroma of what Mrs. Wilkins called 
“tea” greeted Inez on her entrance, and her hostess 
said, in explanation : 

“Sammy brought some from London to-day, miss 
When he was here last week he turned up his nose 
at the tea I made for him, and told me he'd bring ma 
something better the next time he came. It’s lucky 
for you that he did so, for you look as if you wan 
something to set you up.” 

“Yes; I have lately had a slight attack of ill 
ness, from which I have not entirely recovered.” 

* And yet you come all the way here by yourself! 
Why didn’t yer par come hisself now ?” 

“ My father’s health is so delicate that he rarely 
leaves the house,” replied Inez. “He thought the 
trip would benefit me, and I was glad of an excuse 
to visit a place so interesting to me as this one 
But what has become of your nephew?” 

“Oh, he’s had his supper, and he'll be off again 
at night. He only came to see his uncle ‘bout 
a lawsuit he’s ‘tending to for him, for Sammy's a 
‘cute lawyer. He went into the harvest field to 
see Tom, and he was off without ever coming back 
to the house at all.” 

Inez was most happy to hear of this unexpected 
deliverance from the espionage of Mr. Wilkins, and 
she ate the broiled chicken and toast which had 
been prepared for her with much more enjoyment 
than if he had been sitting opposite to her at the 
neatly spread table. She found that she must have 
slept two hours, for the sun had by this time sunk to 
rest amid a flood of golden glory which affofded 
assurance of a brilliant day on the morrow. 

Inez was glad of this, for now she was actually at 
Oaklands she wished to roam over the place and visit 
every spot of interest it contained. She inquired fur 
the key of the library, and Mrs. Wilkins said : 

“It’s in the door now, Miss Lopez. Sammy went 
in there to set things to rights a little. Not that tho 
place ain’t kept straight enough, but when the lad 
was here not long ago he used that ’ere room to read 
in and to keep his guns and fishing-tackle in. But 
he’s cleared ’em all out now. There’s nothing left 
that don’t belong there.” 

“ Hannah Wilkins ?” asked a gruff voice so close 
to Inez that it made her start and turn quickly in the 
direction of the speaker. He nodded his head to Inez 
and went on: 

“J have always found it necessary to look after 
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that nephew of mine, for he is as careless as—as— 
nobody ought to be. I’ve been into the lib’ry myself, 
and I found that he had left his memorandum book 
behind him. I’m blessed thonghif anybody can make 
out a thing that’s in it, for it’s all writ in shorthand. 
He’s a ‘cute chap, careless as he is. Your servant, 
miss.” And Mr. Wilkins made a more respectful bow 
this time to the young girl who he knew was the 
next heir to the property on which he lived. 

He was a large, healthy-looking man, with fair 
complexion, light blue eyes, and a coarse under jaw. 
He looked shrewder than his wife, but it was evident 
that neither of them was above the average of com- 
mon farm hands either in manners or education. 

Inez explained to Mr. Wilkins the object of her visit, 
and he offered toaccompany her at once to the library 
that she might see with what care the books had been 
kept. 

Finding that he had already taken his supper with 
his nephew, Inez gladly accepted his offer, and, rising, 
followed him towards the front building. 

Crossing the back gallery, Mr. Wilkins entered the 
hall communicating with the vestibule. From this a 
door opened into a handsome room meagrely furnished 
with a camp bedstead, a plain writing-table, wash- 
stand, and chairs of black walnut. A faded carpet 
covered the floor, and a wide old-fashioned sofa stood 
between two large windows, which had been opened 
to admit the evening air. 

Wilkins strode across the floor, and in the farthest 
corner threw open a door which gave admittance to 
the tower which Mr. Horton had added to his 
house, to be first used as a dressing-room for his 
wife, and after her death to be converted into a 
library. 

It i an octagon room, chiefly lighted through a 
ground glass dome, for the narrow slits of windows 
filled with coloured glass were more ornamental than’ 
useful. 

A circular table, on which was a readinglmnip 
with its bright green shade, occupied the centes of 
the floor, and several heavily carved chairs were 
drawn up near it. 

The book-cases were built in the wall, with doers 
filled in with small squares of glass set in fantastic 
arabesque patterns, and over each one was a nicli’ 
filled with alternate busts of celebrities. 


Mr. Wilkins talked-e great-deal, and explained to}: 


Inez many things in his clumsy fashion, but..she: 
scarcely listened to hint. Her thoughts werevin that 
book-case on the left hand, and she was-glad to, see 
that a flight of steps used for motinting.to the highest: 
shelves was in the-room 

She asked: 

“ Can I gain aceess-torall these cases; Mr. Wilkins? 
I have @ list of books which nry father wishes 
me to take to him. ButI utterly forgot.te bring. a 
trunk to pack them in.” 

“Oh, that’s no matter, miss; we can ‘find a box to 
nail ’em up in; but if you méam to take many of: ’ent 
away with -yow I'd like to have the order of Mrs. 
Hawks to prove that I only did- what she wanted 
done:” 

“ Of course—that is but right. Here itis. You 
know my atut’s writing, and if you choosé you-can 
keep the order.” 

Inez produced ‘the few lines writtem by. her aunt 
authorizing her father to send for any beoks he 
might desire to remove from the Oaklands library, 
and after glancing over it Wilkins said:: 

“It's all right, miss. I knows: Mra: Hawke's 
writing well enough; for she often sends: orders 
about what's to be done to the place. Them deors 
ain’t got no locks-on-’em, exeept one, and I see the 
key is in that.” 

He pointed to the very case-on which the attention 
of Inez was fixed, and’ went on: 

“I don't know why that one was kept locked any 
more’n the others, for the books in it am’t any more 
valuable than. them that’s on the other shelves; 
but I s’pose'twas:a fancy of theold master's. I’ve 
heard tell that he was a peculiar man.” 

Inez glanced over the books and saw that the 
upper shelves’ were filled with Greeks and Latin 
classics, and the lower with standard: werkgin French 
and German. She said: 

“Those volumes are more costly than. English 
books, and thet is the reason, I, suppose, why they 
were better taken care of.” 

“ May be so, miss'; and now while you have'some} 
daylight left I'l} leave yow to leok: out what you 
want, while I attend to my works You cam lay 
the ‘books’ out on the table; and I'll pnek ‘em for 
you'in' the morning before Igoe out to my work.” 

“Thank you; 1 will not détaim yow-any longer 
them I can easibyattend to what brought me hero 
without any assistanee.” 

Wilkins nodded, shuffled ont of the reom, and 


when Inez could no longer hear the echo of his-steps’} 
. after some. effort’ hi 


she’ Went! ta the ladder, 





succeeded in drawing it near enough to the case in 


which her investigation was to be made to enable 
her to reach the top shelf with ease. 

It was the work only of a few moments to remove 
four large volumes which filled the corner so minutely 
described by her father, and ina painful flutter of ex- 
citement she stooped forward and felt for the spring 
she had been assured must be found there. 

At one point she found a crevice wide enough to 
permit the fingers to penetrate an inch below the 
edge of the shelf, and, after moving them carefully 
over the space, to her surprise and delight they came 
in contact with what seemed a small protuberance. 

Pressing with all her force on this, to her intense 
amazement Inez saw the wooden back slide slow} 
down, disclosing an aperture contrived in the brick 
wall beyond. 

It was a square cavity, formed by removing two 
bricks each way in the thickness of the wall; but, 
carefullyas it had been concealed, there was nothing 
in it torepay the excited girl for the trouble of making 
a visit'to the place. 

“Poor papa, what will he say—what will he do 
now?” was her first thought ; and utterly unnerved 
by thé breaking down of the hope which had sprang 
to life on finding her father’s vision partly verified, 
Inez came down from:her uncomfortable position, and 
sat down to try and compose herself sufficiently to 
replace the books she had taken down before the re- 
turn of Wilkins. 

This she had ample time to accomplish, for the 
farmer had many things to attend to before his 
morning’s work was finished. 

Inez had not permitted herself to hope for a suc- 
cessful result to the strange quest on which she-had 
been sent, yet she was deeply depressed by thein- 
effectual discovery she had made, The 
80-singularly made known to her father was-there, 
butts contents had disappeared, by what ‘agenoy it 
‘was now impossible to discover. 

That her aunt was ignorant of ite existence she 
felt assured,-forshe did not believe that Mrs. Hawks 
would be capable of defrauding her of herjust rights ; 

d if such a-dooument as her father had described 

ad’ been concealed at Oaklands with her knowledge 
her condutet could bear no other interpretation, for 
by her orders‘it' niust have been removed to leave 
the fate of he? wtisoe entirekp at:heranercy. 

Inez rejeeted this snspicien. She ely thought 
of the disappointnient -as it 6d° h 
was too deeply dréading what’ it’ happsn to her 
father when she told her story om her retur home, 

She regnined' har e sure ag well ag shé could, 
antl began to seléct tlie’ book& he had’ desixed to 
have. A dozen volumes comprised’ thé whole | of 
them, and when Mn V returned : they; were 
laid on the table’ ready to be:removed, 

By this time twilight hadgathered aronad hersand 
Ine pointed to the volames-and-carele said: 

“'Those-are all I shall‘ take with me; Mr. Wilkina, 
I must leave to-morrow by: the train. emnreees 
if'you will have them packéd ii time. I go- 
out newand wally about-a litte, Your dég will not 
molest me, I ?” 

“Oh, no, miss’; I'vé taken’ good care of that, and 
Nipper’s fastened up:saie enough. I+ never ‘lows 
him the run of the place when is‘abonut, for 
he’s'adangerous customer. In a lonesome country 
place like this a good dog is worth’ a great deal. 
lock the gate to keep. straggiers; out, ard old Nip, 
kriows it’s his business to things straight eat 
square inside the enclosure. 
for, ot he’s sharp. en: to: know it, miss,” 

“T daresay,” replied Inez, vagnely; and, occupied 
with her own thoughts, she moved ¢ ridiew: de towards 
ne front —- and, warn e the flight of steps 

eading into re r way through the 
tangled undérgrowth till she came to a Half-ruined 
summer-house which commended. a - beautiful view: 
of the bay and the surroun' country, 

Thie her: father hed described to her. 
Heére he had sat with her mother ; here he had won 
her consent to become:his bride; and: here the elope- 
ment they subseq »made-had been planned. 

Inez also knew that her mother's remains had been 
b t back to the home’ of her youth to be laid in. 
the family burying-ground, and she: turtied iato a 
narrow, weed-; 


arose the mennments:of thedeceased members of the- 
Hortow family, enclosed by a handsome iron railing, 
The one erected to the memory. of her 
lain marble slab Sten tec inten 
*p i 
“ Saered to : ‘7 
born Anno 


was 


herself; sho | 


That's what he’s keps |) 


grown pathway which led aeross ai 
gentle hill into a picturesque valley beyond, in which. 


the memory of Horton Pp 
ini 1810, Died . 1883, “@ 
pace,” 


she prayed for the repose of the souls of the two 
who lay there side by side peacefully enough, in 
spite of the gulf which had opened between them 
while living. 

The summer moon was shining brightly when she 
arose, and slowly and pensively returned to the 
house. She found Mrs. Wilkins preparing to go in 
search of her, and she said in explanation of her 
anxiety: 

“The dew’s bin falling some time, miss, and you 
don’t look strong enough to stand much. I’ve got a 
nice cup of sage tea ready for you, and if you'll 
drink it I think it will be good for you.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wilkins, for the kindness of 
your intention; but you have taken more trouble 
than was necessary on my account. Iam afraid that 
I must be ungrateful enough to decline the sage tea, 
as I never drink anything of the kind.” 

“But it’s the best thing in natur’ for weak and 
ailing people. As to the trouble, that’s neither 
here nor there. The tea’s made, and you'll drink 
a little of it, for you really look as if you want 
something to strengthen you. I'll bring a cup of it 
to your room anyhow. And that ’minds me—I hope 
you ain't afeard to sleep ina room by yourself; for 
the only one fit to put in is that one j’ining the 
libr’y, where old Mr. used to sleep hisself. 
’Tain’t so far off from meand Tom, for the back win- 
dow looks out to our part of the house, and if you 
was to call out in the night we’d hear you easy 
enough.” 

“ When I am at home I sleep ima.room alone, Mrs. 
ee and I do a I shall be afraid to: 

so here, place is strange to me. There 
isa lock on the door, I 2” 

% ; the fastenings is in the best of order, 
for ’ is something of alocksmith, and he ‘tends: 
to that, as Mrs. Hawks ‘lows him something for 

@ things "bout the house in repair. You'll ex- 
cuse him for not coming to speak with you again, 
miss, for he’s dead tired with working all day in the 
harvest field, and he’s gone to bed half an hour ago.” 

“Has Mr. Wilkins no one to assist him?” 

“ We don’t keep a hired man. The place ain't 

large, and with help now and then Tom manages to get 
along very well since Sammy left us. Sammy lived 
with us from the time he was a little fellow, but he 
got above farm work, and was sent away to school. 
‘Then he'studied law, and now he’s doing business: 
for himself at Newport. He's the junior part- 
ner, and he does a good deal of the work without 
getting much of thie prefits;as is apt tobe the case 
when ymett' like chim: gétaiute business with 
Tou men whatis,, got. a. good. staxt.. But 
} Sammy, donit complain ;;not he.. He sayssthat.bis 
‘turn will comesome dsy,and:then, he'll | show tho 
pbaft he’s mads off.” 
, Inez vaguely wondered if it were honest or reliable. 
stuff, but as, the: futare of Wilkins junior was. of the 
least possible. interest to her, she: made no comment 
on his‘aunt’s communications, 

She was really glad to retireto the room prepared 
fot her, and even consented to: taste. the nauseous 
bewerage Mrs. Wilkine. hasténed’ to-bring: te her, 
though she declined doing, more than. that in spite of 
the good woman’s praises: of it as the best remedy 
extant for) nearly: every; bodily aifment.to which 
* flesh, ig-heir2” 

oar adisappointed look\she: téokt up the-cup,and 
asked: 


og.more, thank you Ican wait on myself. 
I shall be asleep in ten minutes after I got inte bed.” 
“T hope. so; miss; and I’m -suve-that nothing will 
appen to disturb you: ‘Tlie, dég banking near 
the house is the only sound I hear at night, bus 
he’ll not disturb you, for. Tom: has shut him up, in » 
euthouse to stay there till you go away, He's s 
good dog, but he’s too sharp to be kept about when 
strangers is on the place.” 
“Will he nat-be needed.as aguard gm tout He 
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“That! Oh, she ain’t one of the family; but she 
was a great favourite with your grandpa, I’ve heard 
tell; and when a great painter came here to take the 
portraits of his daughters Mr. Horton would have 
Anna Moore’s painted at the same time. It’s always 
hung there since my time, just as the old gentleman 

laced it himself.” 

“ Who was Anna Moore, and how came my grand- 
father to be so fond of her ?” 

“She was only the housekeeper’s danghter, but she 
was pretty sharp, and Mr. Horton had her edu- 
cated with your ma and Mrs. Hawks, but when they 
all growed up poor Anna found out that she was 
spiled for people .of her own sort, and them that was 
above her wouldn’t look at her as one o’ theirselves. 
There was some strange things told about her, but I 
don’t mind ’em much now, it’s so long ago; and she’s 
been married many a year ago to some man that 
they say has made a fortin.’ Some people’s born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths, you know the 
old saying is, but Anna Moore found some bit- 
ter in the portion it held before a good time came for 

“She had trials then before she was prosperous ?” 

The woman shook her head mysteriously. 

“Yes, many hard trials; but 'tain’t good to rip up 
old stories, and what folks said of her shouldn’t be 
repeated to a young thing like you. Good-night, 
Miss Lopez ; I hope you'll only have pleasant dreams 
in the old house that will be your own some day, my 
husband says.” 

The door closed on her, and aftera faint sigh given 
to the uncertainty of Mr. Wilkins’s prediction proving 
true, Inez took up the lamp and examined the face 
which had so struck her. 

She saw that theresemblance between the picture 
and Rosa Gordon lay in the peculiar eyes, and the 
colour of the hair. The turn of the head was also 
the same, but the mouth of Anna Moore was sad 
and earnest, while that of Rosa was mocking and 
mirthful. 

“Strange,” she muttered, “that the girl who is 
using every effort to supplant me in my aunt’s 
iavour should look so like one who was reared with 
her and my mother. Miss Gordon knows nothing of 
her family, and Mrs. Wilkins evidently hinted at 
something wrong about the original of this picture. 
J wonder if the two can be linked together in any 
way. But I am too tired to think about it, and all 
the thinking I could do would not help me to a 
solution of the mystery.” 

Thus musing, Inez prepared herself for repose. 
She locked the door, lowered the lamp, and set it in 
the fireplace, then, after praying devoutly, she took 
refuge in the comfortable bed with its lavender- 
scented linen, and composed her mind to sleep. 

Wearied with the varied excitements of the day, 
Inez soon fell into a sound slumber, which must have 
lasted several hours, for when she awoke she found 
the room in darkness, and she started out of her 
sleep with the consciousness that someone besides 
herself was in the apartment. 

She was certain that she could distinguish a faint 
sound of breathing not far distant from her bed, but 
her terror was so extreme that she had no voice to 
cry out and give the alarm, even if Wilkins and his 
wife could have heard her in their distant room. 

Inez lay nearly breathless with fear and excite- 
ment, dreading what might happen next, when 
suddenly the door of the library was thrown open, 
and a thin stream of light flashed across the darkness. 

A suppressed voice said : 

“Hist, Jemmy, whatare you doing in there? Come 
back, and let us get away. There is nothing here; 
that cursed fellow has been too sharp for me, and 
the papers are gone. There is nothing farther to 
be done here, so we had better hurry and be gone 
too.” 

To this another voice replied, in guarded tones: 

“ There’s somebody in this room. I found a lamp 
burning. If anybody should find out about this noc- 
iurnal visit we might get into trouble.” 

“ Diable,” exclaimed the first speaker, “ that is a 
bad look-out. I shouldn’tlike to do anybody a vio- 
Jence, but if old Wilkins comes out with that brute of 
a dog I shall be compelled to use my six-shooter in 
self-defence. You speak to the woman yourself; 
tell her to keep quiet, and we'll go away from here 
no better off than we came. Let her understand 
that we are not house-breakers, and all we came for 
was a bundle of papers that can’t be found.” 

By this time Inez had regained a portion of her 
self-control, but in the irresistible excitement of the 
moment she forgot the danger in which she might 
be placed, and eagerly spoke from the darkened corner 
inwhieh she lay: - 

“Who are you, and what use did you intend to 
make of the papers to which you refer?” 

“Good heavens! that is the voice of Miss 
herself! What on earth brought her here? Come 
out of that, Jemmy, and let me speak to her.” 








Inez saw the outline of a head in the faintly 
illumined doorway, but a large slouched hat concealed 
the features of the man’s face, and he was evidently 
making an effort to disguise his voice. 

“Don’t be afraid, miss; I am not coming into your 
room, and if you will only be quiet we will go away 
and no harm will be done. I must explain to you, 
Miss Lopez, that the errand that brought me here is 
one of deep interest to you. I hoped to serve you, I 
swear I did, or I would never have undertaken such 
a job as this.” 

“Tn what way, sir?” asked Inez, in as firm a tone 
as she could command. 

“T will tell you. In a hole cleverly concealed in 
the wall of that room I hoped to find the last will 
executed by your grandfather, and restore it to you, 
on certain conditions of course, for I do not pretend 
to be entirely disinterested in this affair. It has 
been taken away, but I am sure that I can follow up 
the party that has gained possession of it, and make 
him produce it at the propertime. That is, I will 
engage to do so for—a consideration.” 

“You must confer with my father on that subject, 
sir, and now I beg that you will leave this room at 
once, and I promise not to raise an alarm.” 

“It will be better not to do so, miss. If you can 
answer one question before I go I shall be very glad: 
Do you know if Sam Wilkins has been on these pre- 
mises lately ?” 

“He was here a few hours to-day and was alone, 
I know, in the library. Do you suspect him of tak- 
ing the will from its hiding-place ?” 

“That's neither here nor there; I shall settle with 
him about that. Remember that I am on your side, 
Miss Lopez, and I'll see justice done you yet. Good- 
night! If you will keep quiet about this nocturnal 
intrusion I will promise profound secrecy on the 
part of my friend and myself. I may as well tell 
you that we effected an entrance through the dome, 
and we shall make our exit the same way. Iam 
only sorry that we failed to get what we came for, 
but you need not lose heart ; the will shall be forth- 
coming yet—I pledge my word to that.” 

The door was goftly closed, but no farther sound 
came, and after recovering from her perturbation 
Inez vainly tried to comprehend the singularity of 
the adventure through which she had just passed. 

She slept no more that night, and when the early 
morning light penetrated into her room she arose and 
made her toilet, that she might investigate the con- 
dition of things in the library. 

She found nothing amiss. The sides of the lantern- 
like dome were constructed so as to open on hinges to 
admit air into the room, and through one of these 
the nocturnal visitors had doubtlessly effected their 
entrance and escape. 

The books they had removed from the shelf still 
lay upon the table, and the recess in the wall was 
open. Thus Inez became convineed that the place 
indicated in her father’s dream had actually been the 
hiding-place of the document it was so important to 
her to find. 

Bitter and vain were the regrets she felt that she 
had been so dilatory in following up the clue that 
had been furnished to him. Had she possessed more 
faith in it and acted more promptly all might have 
been well; and poor Inez wept a few bitter tears 
over the disappointment of which ske must be the 
bearer on her return home. 

She decided that it would be best to say nothing 
to Wilkins or his wife of the strange occurrences of 
the night, as she might thus unveil to them the real 
purpose of her own visit to Oaklands. 

She felt inclined to trust the assurance of the per- 
son who had spoken to her that he was a friend 


‘to her cause, and she vaguely hoped that he would 


recover the will and restore it to its lawful owner. 

Inez tried to recall] the tones of his voice and iden- 
tify them, but the effort was vain; yet he seemed 
familiar with hers, for in spite of all he had recog- 
nized it as soon as she spoke and had mentioned her 
name. 

After closing the aperture, and replacing the 
books upon the shelf, Inez went in search of Mrs. 
Wilkins. Early as she thought it, she found that 
the farmer had already had his breakfast and gone 
to his work. 

“There now!” exclaimed the woman, “ I'd no idea 
that you’d be up so soon as this, Miss Lopez. I'd a 
had everything ready for you if I’d only known that 
you was what Tom calls a early bird. But I'll have 
your tea and muffins ready in half an hour at the 
latest.” 

“IT hoped that I should be in time to breakfast 
with yourself and your husband, Mrs. Wilkins, for I 
did not wish to put you to the trouble of preparing 
a second meal for me.” 

“ Oh, as to that, miss, I ain't accustomed to spare 
myself, and what you eat ain’t apy more’n the 

king of a sparrow.” 
Peinez left her and.went out on the front portico, 





from which she could see the mists slowly curling 
up from the face of the bay and floating in filmy 
wreaths towards the zenith, to be absorbed by the 
rays of the ardent summer sun, which by this time 
had risen above the verge of the horizon. 

The air was vocal with the song of birds, and as 
she glanced over the neglected lawn Inez thought 
what a pleasant home this must have been in her 
grandfather’s time, and what an agreeable change 
from the sombre -Glades this place would be for her 
father should it ever come into her possession. 

Then her thoughts wandered away into the dim 
future, and she was surprised when the summons to 
breakfast came. 

Mrs. Wilkins talked the whole time she was 
eating, for the good woman so rarely had a visitor 
that she was determined to make the most of her 
opportunity when one did come; but Inez was so 
deeply absorbed in her own thoughts that she 
scarcely listened to her. 

She spent the morning in exploring the place, and 
when she returned to the house at noon she found 
the books she had selected to take away nailed up in 
a small square box, and Wilkins ready for the dinner 
his wife was placing on the table. 

When they were seated he turned towards his 
young guest and asked: 

“Did you hear anything last night that frighted 
you, miss? Steps, or something of that sort? But 
*tain’t likely that you did, for if you had a young gal 
like you would have been sure to squall out and make 
a row. You needn’t look so scared like, for no harm 
was done, though I'll swear that there was tracks 
around the yard this morning that nobody made 
what belongs here. If I hadn’t shut Nipper up last 
night he’d ha’ made mince-meat o’ the man that 
made ’em; but I thought he’d bark and keep you 
awake, so I put him in the cellar.” 

Inez was glad that he talked on without expecting 
an answer, but when he ceased speaking she found 
voice to ask: 

“ Have you any idea who could have been on the 
place, Mr. Wilkins ?” 

“None—unless it was a couple of chaps that 
came here a week ago and wanted me to leave ’em 
alone in the lib’ry for half an hour. They offered 
mea hundred poundsif I would do so, and swore 
that not a book should be took away ; that I might 
see for myself when I come back that everything 
was jest as I had left it. I had no notion of doing 
sich a thing, so I turned ‘em out, telling ’em that if 
anything is hid away in the place I am bound to take 
care of it for its lawful owners.” 

“What did these men look like?” asked Inez, ea- 
gerly. 

“They was good-looking chaps enough, I dare- 
say, when they had the hair off their faces; but 
they both had on false whiskers and mustachers. 
One was a wiry little fellow with black eyes, and the 
other one was large, and fair, with gray eyes, and 
light hair. That one was soft spoken, but his nice 
talk didn’t make me trust him a bit mor’n the other 
one, though I overheard him say: 

“* Why don’t you throttle him, Ben, and I'll keep 
guard over him till you get what you want?’ 

“The other one shook his head, and said, in the 
same tone: 

“*We'll try a better dodge than that. I don't 
want to get into trouble, for what we are about 
must be done quietly, or it will be of no benefit 
to us.’ 

“So they went away when they found they could 
do nothing with me, and I was glad enough to see 
’em off. This morning when I saw them strange 
tracks I thought they had taken advantage of Nip- 
per’s being shut up, and made good their entrance into 
the lib’ry. But they wouldn’t ha’ done that with- 
out disturbing you, I expect, so I must ha’ been mis- 
taken.” 

Inez felt tempted to reveal the alarm she had bad, 
but some undefined fecling that it would be best for 
her interests to keep her own counsel withheld her. 

When dinner was over Wilkins said: ; 

“ You'd better get on your bonnet, miss, and walk 
with me to the station. The train is due in fifteen 
minutes more.” 

In a short time Inez was ready to accompany him ; 
Mrs. Wilkins put on her bonnet and walked with 
them, the farmer carrying the box of books as lightly 
as if it had been a lady’s work-bag. 

As they reached the gate the whistle of the train 
was heard, and, thanking Mrs. Wilkins for her 
attention and taking a friendly leave of her, Inez 
followed the stalwart form of the farmer. 

Inez offered him her hand and smilingly said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Wilkins. I shall not forget you 
nor your wife, and if it be ever in my power I will 
return the kindness you have both shown me.” 

“°*Twan’t much we could do for you, miss, but 
sich as it was you was welcome to, and I do hope 
that you will remember us when your day comes 
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though "twan't no sich motive that made Hannah 
and me polite to one of the old stock.” 

Arrived at her destination, Inez saw that Dick was 
already there with the carriage to meet her. He 
rported her father to be the same as usual, and 

er a rapid drive Inez found herself once more be- 
+72 the gloomy shadows of the Glades, no better 
“than when she had left them. 

When she went in her father greeted her with 
excitement flashing from every feature of his expres- 
sive face. 

“You have it, Inez? You have secured the deed 
that gives you independence—wealth? Show it to 
me at once, and rolieve me from this intolerable sus- 
pense.” 

Inez burst into tears. ‘ 

“Oh, psn father, don't excite yourself so 
much. I—I have brought nothing back with me. 
My journey was a failure so far as securing the will 
was concerned, but Iam now convinced that sucha 
thing was actually concealed there. I believe that 
we shall recover it, so pray don’t look so ghastly.” 

At her first words Lopez sank back gasping for 
breath, a livid pallor overspreading his face ; but he 
caught as eagerly at her last assurance as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw; the blood flowed back from 
his heart, a faint tinge of colour came to his sallow 
cheeks, and he found voice to say: 

“ You would not speak thus if yon had not some- 
thing important to reveal. Tell me at once what it 


Inez found it very difficult to relate to him what 
had actually occurred during her stay at Oaklands; 
but she finally managed to do so, and she pitied the 
keen disappointment she read in his eyes. 

With a pathotic kind of despair he cried : 

“It was there, after all, and yet the warning was 
vain. Oh, why, why did we not sooner act on it ? 
But we have a clue. Young Wilkins must have 
gone there to gain possession of it ; but I will threaten 
him with a prosecution, and force him to give it up. 
We are not groping in the dark as we were before.” 

“But he will deny it, papa, and we have no positive 
proof that such a thing was ever concealed at Oak- 
lands, unless the person who spoke with me last night 
chooses to come forward as our witness. He promised 
to serve me, and, strange as the whole thing seems, 
Tam inclined to trust him. We can wait alittle, and 
se # at time will dovelope.” 

*"Wait—wait! I have not long to do that, Inez, 
“<I feel that my strength is failing me fast. This 
vusiness must be settled one way or another before I 
die, or I shall not be able to rest quietly in my grave. 
I feel this evening as if old Hawks may outlive 
me, though the other day I was confident that mine 
was the better life of the two.” 

“Dear papa, don't talk so—I cannot bearit. Tell 
me how you have spent the time since I went away.” 

“In the clouds, of course; and now that I am 
compelled to come back to this weary earth it is no 
wonder that you find me excitable and hard to 
manage. My darling, if I did not see you near me 
when I awake to the dreary realities around me I 
should be glad to close my eyes upon the world for 
ever. Atlast I am worn out—exhausted with the 
struggle to bear the sad monotony of my life; and 
if heaven would take me to rest, I should be only 
too happy to enter upon it.” 

Inez sat down beside him and soothed him with 
gentle and hopeful words, and he brightened a little 
under their influence till he began to look and feel as if 
there was something yet worth living for. 

But her keen eyes detected a change for the worse 
in his condition, and she silently removed from his 
side the box of opium from which she knew he had 
heavily drugged himself during her absence. 

(To be continued) 











Mrit1a.—The total number of privates present 
at the training of the Militia of Great Britain in 
1866 was 59,974—namely, 52,539 in England, and 
7,435 in Scotland. The Militia in Ireland were not 
trained in that year. The number of privates en- 
listed in the year ending March 31, 1866, was 
23,229—namely, 15,593 in England, 2,328 in Scot- 
land, and 5,408 in Ireland. ‘The amount paid for 
such enlistments was 26,0651. 

ELECTRICITY OF THE PRarrres.—I experienced 
three distinct electric shocks, probably from the fact 
that I was insulated by the india-rubber cloth upon 
which I lay, and then touched the earth with my 
hand. On the snowy ranges persons are sometimes 
so charged that there are sparks and crackling 
sounds at every movement of their bodies. Men 
unacquainted with the phenomenon imagine that bees 
have gotten into their hair and that rattlesnakes are 
at their heels. Many strange stories are told of the 
effect of the fluid, which seems to manifest itself in 
an eccentric but not a dangerous form.—Colorado: 
A Summer Trip. By Bayard Taylor. 


MRS. PRETTIMAN’S SKELETON. 

“Every family has a skeleton in the closet,” is an 
aphorism which nobody denies; for, even as 
we admit it, we hear the skeleton in our own closet 
faintly rattling its bones in confirmation of the 
ghastly truth. 

Yet, if anyone could escape the suspicion of pos- 
sessing such an undesirable addition to one’s family 
ménage, surely it had been Mrs. Prettiman. 

Laughing, rosy-bright as a June morning, surely 
this little lady ought to stand acquitted of having 
any secret trouble to mar her social joys. 

She was the mistress of a charming villa stand- 
ing on the outskirts, a “thing of beauty” for every 
beholder. Roses trailed pink and white clouds of 
blossoms over Gothic porch and balcony, trim gar- 
dens stretching on either side; and the passer-by 
would be very apt to think, here is the very place to 
spend one’s days in peace and quietude. 

It is well to be deluded sometimes—a happier 
state of affairs in some instances, at all events—but 
I am one of those who hold that the plain, unvar- 
nished truth is best. I must, therefore, as a veritable 
chronicler, admit that the Prettiman household was 
by no means so near being a Paradise within as it 
promised to be without. 

And yet these words might apply to many another 
abode besides the one in question. 
“Come and etay with us awhile, 
friend. 

We go, and for a time ejaculate: “Charming! 
How convenient and graceful is everything around ; 
what well-behaved children ; what superexcellent 
servants.” 

All at once, ina moment of forgetfulness, some- 
body or another leaves the closet-door ajar, and there 
within is grinning the unsuspected skeleton. Awe- 
struck, yet with well-bred composure, we affect to 
be blind. Let us go home again. Does anybody 
suspect the skeleton in our closet there ? 

Well, well, we are used to its aspect, at all evonts, 
and its familiar grin strikes us with far less horror 
than the one concealed in the closet of our neigh- 
bour. 

Without farther prelude, however, I will inform 
you what the skeleton was that damped the joys, 
chilled the heart, weighed down the spirits of one 
little woman, who was by nature one of the brightest, 
sweetest, most cheery of mortals. Mrs. Prettiman 
had a grumbling husband. 

“Oh! is that all?” you exclaim; “I was prepared 
for something horrible.” 

My dear madam, pass on, you need not stop for my 
story. I perceive you have the greatest of blessings, 
a better-half who does not grumble. You, therefore, 
cannot sympathize with my simple, home-made 
heroine, whose sorrows, believe me, are yet mucb 
sincerer than the Rosa Matilda's concocted to order 
out of impossible materials, spiced with unnatural 
horrors. 

Do not imagine, however, that Mr. Prettiman was 
that very ordinary and everywhere-to-be-found bus- 
band, the man who only grumbles sometimes. Not he, 
indeed! Grumbling was the very pivot of his ex- 
istence. By long and persevering cultivation he 
had brought it to an art. 

Grumbling with him was the essential oil that 
greased the whole machinery of society. 

Perhaps you will infer from this that Mr. Prettiman 
was an exceedingly unpleasant person, whom every- 
one avoided. By no means; many people called him 
a “delightful man ;” for, to be honest, Mr. Pretti- 
man did the main part of his grumbling at home. 

He had plenty ef polite phrases for the use of 
society, and was full of wit and merriment, so that 
you would never have suspected him of being a 
grumbling busband. 

Nobody knew how Mr. Prettiman had first ac- 
quired the habit ; in fact, I doubt if he were aware 
himself of its possession. It probably originated, 
however, in the conviction, on this gentleman’s part, 
that he was the most abused man in the world. From 
his earliest years everybody and everything had 
united in a conspiracy against bim. 

Seldom, indeed, did anyone use him well; he was 
a martyr, whose sufferings were inflicted by him- 
self. 

And, sooth to say, no one ever yet found a grumbler 
who was not the victim of his own wrongs. ‘“ The 
world is all against us,” they cry. Nonsense! Man 
or woman, be brave, gird up your loins and do your 
duty, and you will be surprised to find what noble 
rewards are in store for those who try to deserve 
them. Look out for roses, and you'll find them 
blooming beside you. Insist upon thorns and you'll 
find them pricking you at every step of the way. 

I have depicted Mrs. Prettiman as a sunshiny 
little lady, whose dimpled cheeks showed that nature 
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had meant her for smiles rather than tears. but 





as she emerged from bridshood into wifehood, and 
thence glided into motherhood, the dimples did not 
show themselves as often, and the pretty roses paled 
and paled on the round cheek, until they bid fair to 
leave it altogether. People began to say, “ How 
much Mrs. Prettiman has changed since her mar 
riage. I wonder if Mr. Prettiman is such a nicy 
man at home as he seems in society.” 

Let us see him at home and find out. Mrs. Pretti 
man comes down to breakfast with rather a troubled 
brow; the spring campaign is before her The 
house and premises generally need to be cleaned and 
put in order, the childrenand herself need uumeroiy 
additions to their wardrobes. Mrs. Prettiman sighs 

“ Tf one could only do without clothing, or if things 
wouldn’t wear out so, how delightful it would be,” 
she soliloquizes. 

She finds Mr. Prettiman en, in his newspaper 
(Mem. Husbands that grumble are usually news 
paper devotees.) 

“Breakfast is ready, father. You'd better come 
now while everything is nice and hot,” remarks Mrs 
Prettiman, in conciliatory accents. 

“Bettercome now. Yes—yes, it may suit you, bot 
I'm busy reading.” 

“ You can read afterwards—can’t you?” 

“Oh, needn't read at all! If you had such s 
family to support as I have you'd find out how neces 
sary it is to read the newspaper the first thing 
Must know what's going on in the business world.” 

(Mem. The gentleman at this moment is deeply 
engaged in perusing the details of a wedding in high 
life.) 

Mrs. Prettiman without farther comment sits 
down to the table and proceeds to take breakfast with 
only Bessie and May, two bright-eyed little darlings, 
to keep her company. 

Mr. Prettiman, who always revels in being as late 
at meals as possible, finally lays down bis paper and 
takes his place. : 

“Of course, they've eaten everything up by this 
time,” is his first comment. The appearance of the 
table denying this assertion be ungraciously adds: 
“They have left something for a wonder ;” and then 
proceeds to find fault in every conceivable direction 

The table is “ half laid,” because some one article 
fails to be at hand. Bessie and May are the 
most wasteful of children, because they have failed 
to dispose of a bit of bread-and-butter lying om their 
plates—and so on. 

Mrs. Prettiman observes, as she drops 
sugar in the gentleman's cup : 

“Oh! this puts me in mind, dear, we're out of 
sugar.” 

Mr. Prettiman affects to be thrown into a perfect 
paroxysm of wrath and dismay. 

“The sugar all gone! Impossible—there must be 
a mistake. It must have been stolen or given 
away.” He would be brought to “beggary and 
ruin,” if things went on at this rate. ‘ Of course, he 
couldn't be at home to lookafter things.” If he only 
had “somebody that would go into the kitchen oe- 
casionally.” 

This is all very pleasing to a wife's ears, cer- 
tainly ; especially one whe tries to do her duty, avd 
who is conscientiously careful of everything com- 
mitted to her charge. 

Mrs. Prettiman, with troubled brow, suggests, they 
have had “considerable y lately ;” and that 
“cake and dessert consume the sugar very fast.” 

“Ah! whose fault is that ?” retorts the grumble 
“TI didn’t inviteanybody. Of course, you will have 
people here to put me to expense. I never expect io 
be the gainer by it.” 

“ But you wouldn't live @ hermit's life ?” returns 
the little lady, beginning to show signs of anger ; for 
she had been brought up to consider hospitality one 
of the duties of living. “A person had better be 
out of the world than in it, if they are to do without 
society. Besides, Mr. Prettiman, I can't be put off 
any longer. The house and premises must be put iv 
order ; and the children and myself provided with 
spring clothing.” 

This is the signal for a grand outburst from paler 
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familias 


“ Where is the money to come from for all these 
expenses?” Does she expect te get “blood out of » 
stone ?” 
“But what is she to do?” questions the little 
woman, in despair. 
“Why, do without, of course ;” the same as he 
does. 
Regarding this argument as all sufficient, Mr. Pret 
timan returns to his newspaper, Mrs. Prettiman cries 
quietly a little; then, wiping her eyes resolutely, 
kisses the children, and declares, in an undertone, 
“T will have the decencies of life, at all events.” 
The consequence is that Mr. Prettiman’s credit 
being good—he always paying his bills after a te: 
vible grumble—Mrs. Prettiman obtains the needed 
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and until the bills are presented has the Damocles 
feeling of a swordsuspended over her head—for she 
knows the result. 

Mr. Prettiman, at first sternly and savagely, 
ignores the remotest intention of ever paying the 
bill; the articles were “not bought for him,” he 
“knew nothing about it,” &c., &c. ; at last winds up 
by producing his receipt-book, settles with the 
tradespeople, and congratulates himself upon being 
a model husband and father. 

I have not enumerated a tithe of all the in- 
genious methods resorted to by the leading gentle- 
man of my story to harass his wife and family. 

How he would persist in believing that everybody 
was in league against him to surreptitiously dispose 
of his property; and in a most ferocious manner 
would demand where such and such an article had 
been “ hidden away.” 

How he would insist upon hoarding up his pet 
treasures, newspapers, as well as bills that had been 
duly paid, but for which Mr. Prettiman held himself 
liable—so great was the depravity of tradesmen— 
to be called upon to settle over again at any mo- 
ment. Again he would take a fancy to certain 
articles of apparel which had seen their best days, 
and which his wife protested against as not fit to be 


seen. 

In vain did this poor lady embroider slippers to 
adorn the pedal extremities of her liege lord. He 
insisted in shuffling about in an impromptu foot-gear 
of his own, cut out of old boots, declaring them to be 
much more comfortable; “Never mind the look— 
there was nobody to see him.” 

At which the poor little woman, opening her eyes 
mildly, referred to the halcyon days of courtship, 
and ventured to inquire if she had been “nobody” 
then. 

Of course, knowing all this, you will not wonder at 
Mrs. Prettiman’s paling cheeks and unfrequent dim- 
ples. But then came a time for reform, when Mrs. 
Prettiman grew stern and determined. 

Little May’s birthday was closeat hand. She was 
« bright child, and had come into the world when it 
was at ite brightest, in-the fair month of June. Mrs. 
Prettiman, whose chief delight was to make home 
lovely to her household, always held a little /éte in 
honour of the day. 

“Oh, mamma, isn’t it delicious to think that my 
birthday comes next week ?” 

Mamma smiles and sighs. 

May must have her jéze, but then the ordeal to go 
through before then. 

Mr. Prettiman has little faith in birthdays. ‘“ No- 
body ever took any note of his when he was a child.” 

His wife suggests that it is “so pleasant for 
children to look back and remember these festal 
occasions.” 

“Yes, very pleasant. But then the money it costs 
to keep them is a great deal pleasanter.” 

“Oh, but you know we have strawberries of our 
own.” 

“Yes, I ought to know. You got in debt for the 
vines. Knew nothing about it until the bill was 
brought in.” 

“Qh, but you know it was a very small amount, 
and I’m sure you seem to enjoy the strawberries 
wonderfully. You told a friend of yours in my 
presence that you had never bought any that tasted 
so well.” 

Mr. Prettiman finding his guns spiked beat a re- 
treat, with a parting assertion that he’s “ not master 
of his own house.” 

Left to her own desires Mrs. Prettiman does the 
best she can for May. She makes dainty cakes, and 
plans and arranges as only a mother can who wishes 
tomake her children happy. 

She has dresses for her little ones to be sure. 
Those same white-spotted muslins have seen good 
service; but nicely got up they'll look “amaist as 
weel as new.” But May petitions for a pair of new 
bots. “Red morocco, please, mamma, dear. They'll 
look so nice with my white dress.” 

Mamma orders the boots—the cost is slight surely. 
Mrs. Prettiman thinks there will be no grumbling at 
these when she has given up several pet ideas with 
reference to May’s féte, which could have been 
carried into effect at a small outlay. 

She orders them to be sent to Mr. Prettiman’s 
office; he will pay the bill and bring them home. 
Little May watches eagerly for papa, and as soon as 
he opens the gate runs to meet him. 

“Oh, papa, have you brought home my new 
morocco boots?” 

“Not I indeed! I sent them back.” 

Oh, the reproachful look a child’s face can wear! 
I pity the heart that can disappoint a child’s faith 
when it asks for that which is right and reasonable 
to possess. 

Mrs. Prettiman was busy arranging the last 
details of the little féte which she had meant should 
yield such simple pleasure, when May came wear- 


ing an aspect that it was hard for a mother’s eyes 
to meet. No tears—not that, but such a grieved 
look, more than tears by far. 

“T must wear my old boots, mamma. Papa sent 
those you bought back again.” 

A crimson flush dyed Mrs. Prettiman’s cheeks ; 
the light of quick decision came into her eyes. 
She did not remonstrate with her. husband —what 
was the use? Would it not be the old story of 
“the child wanted the boots ag much as the coach 
wanted five wheels”? while the distant pros- 
pect of “beggary and ruin” would be set before 
her in consequence of this alarming bit of extrava- 
gance. 

In the pleasures of her birthday féte May forgot 
her sorrow almost. Though ever and anon, when 
her eyes fell upon her little black shoes, somewhat 
worse for wear, the grieved look came back again. 
But if May forgot, her mother remembered. It is 
always such brisk, smiling little women as Mrs. 
Prettiman that possess most fire and decision when 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 

So, if any Benedict peruses these words, whose 
wife seems particularly meek and patient, and whom 
he fondly believes loves him well enough to “ put 
up with anything,” let him take warning; for the 
day of reckoning will surely arrive. 

The next morning found Mra. Prettiman remark- 
ably busy, even for her. Whatever her work was 
she said nothing about it. When Mr. Prettiman 
came home that night his wife met him with a 
countenance to which his marital experience fur- 
nished no counterpart. Usually there had been a 
look of conciliation, almost entreaty, in the sweet 
large eyes, as if she had said, “ Do not scold me; I 
do the best I can.” But to-night the expression 
was calm and self-assured; the head carried, not 
proudly, but as one who means to assert herself, 
who knows well her resources, who is ready for 
battle, and means to return “with the shield, or on 
it.” 

“ Mr. Prettiman, I have been very busy to-day. I 
wish you would come and see the result.” 

The gentleman began his usual prelude : 

“ Haven't any time now ; never have any. Some- 
thing to put me to expense, I daresay.” 

An expression on his wife’s face stopped him, and 
for once he followed her. ‘This was to an unfre- 
quented part of the house. Mrs. Prettiman en- 
tered a small octagonal room, heretofore unused. 

It was scrupulously clean, the floor nicely sanded. 
Upon the mantel-piece was ap array of pipes—pipes 
that Mr. Prettiman was forever mislaying in all parts 
of the house ; for he was a prodigious smoker, and 
was always accusing his family of hiding them from 
him with malice prepense. 

On a table at hand were newspapers carefully 
filed, also receipt-books, bills yellow with age, 
&c. On hooks that had been driven into the wall 
were hung a collection of seedy garments, old 
hats, &c., dear to the heart of the lord and master 
of the household. On the hearth reposed old boots 
and the identical, so-called, slippers that he de- 
lighted in. 

Mr. Prettiman surveyed the room and was speech- 
less, simply because for once he had nothing to say. 

Solemnly, as if she had been the ghost in Hamlet, 
or some other apparition sent with direful warn- 
ing, Mrs. Prettiman beckoned towards the door. 

Mr. Prettiman turning hie eyes thither read in 
large letters the following inscription : 


“Mr. Prerriman’s GRUMBLING-RooM.” 


The lady motioned to a chair, the gentleman in 
blank amaze took it, and then as the lady took 
one also he regarded her intently. 

It struck the gentleman forcibly as he did so what 
a pretty wife be had. The lady was dressed with 
scrupulous care, and yet with an easy, picturesque 
grace—such as artists like. The gentleman was 
not an artist, but he liked it and said, within 
himself, “What a remarkably pretty woman I’ve 
got for a wife.” 

Mrs. Prettiman, with the same grave, se)f-assured 
aspect that had characterized her throughout these 
proceedings, began to speak as follows: 

“Mr. Prettiman, as you know, I am not given 
to speeches; throughout our married life I am not 
aware thatI have made one. I find, however, that 
you mistake forbearance for weakness, and I am 
now about to put an end to the delusion. I am 
going to make a speech for the first, last, and only 
time. 

“Thave been your wife, sir,” she went on, “for 
eight years. During these eight years I have 
striven faithfully for the welfare of yourself and 
your children ; faulty I may have been often, but still 
faithful to the best interests of those committed to 
my charge. We have been blessed in basket and 
store. You were called a poor man when we 





married; the world calls you ‘well-to-do’ now. 


Had I been the reckless, extravagant spendthri‘s 
you se often tax me with being this had not been ti:» 
case. Now for your record. During these eight 
years you have blamed me often, praised me rarely, 
or if so, with a reproach that annulled the praise. 
You have found fault incessantly. Constant drop- 
ping, they say, wears away a stone. I am less than 
a stone; and constant grumbling is eating like « 
canker into the best years of a life that, but for this, 
might be all sunshine. The end must come. i 
have now set apart a room where you may grumble 
to your heart’s content. Since you have made 
grumbling your profession as it were you are wel- 
come to consider this apartment your oflice and 
practise your profession within its walls. But 
understand, Mr. Pretfiman, that henceforth fault- 
finding—unnecessary, captious fault-finding, such as 
has made my life miserable—shall not be carried on 
outside these four walls.” 

With a slight wave of her hand towards the in- 
scription, and a slight inclination of her pretty, 
womanly head, the lady retired. 

What reflections passed through Mr. Prettiman’s 
mind in the solitude that ensued none ever knew. 
What visions he saw, or what memories of harsh 
words spoken, of unhusbandly deeds done, whether 
they came to him with reproachful aspect, and up- 
braided him as his wife had never done, none knew. 
But Mr. Prettiman emerged from that salutary soli- 
tude a decidedly wiser and better man. I do not say 
that thenceforward he ceased to grumble, but it was 
done after a fashion so much more subdued that one 
hardly recognized the old time-worn habit. 

Whether he followed his wife’s advice and dis- 
posed of his grievances within the four walls set apart 
for him, making them the confidants of the numerous 
disasters that were always clogging the wheels of 
his destiny, deponent saith not. But it can be de- 
posed that the roses and dimples came back more 
charming than ever to Mrs. Prettiman’s cheeks, and 
she became her own sweet, smiling self once more. 
Her one speech had worked wonders; thereafter a 
mild remonstrance answered the purpose. 

In conclusion, I would advise mothers, wives, and 
daughters to set apart a room for all masculine 
grumblers who exceed legitimate bounds. Of course, 
it is the privilege of everyone to indulge in a good, 
thorough grumble once and awhile; but it must be 
the exception, not the rule. Asfor ladies—oh, well, 
you know it is their prerogative, ef which no true 
man would deprive them, to find fault. Fair play's 
a jewel! You take your rights, gentlemen—permit 
us our privileges. Every good, manly fellow will 
concede the case at once, and cease grumbling thence- 
forward. Otherwise, ladies, resort to Mrs. Pretti- 
man’s remedy—a most effectual one; for if the 
skeleton that had haunted her home did not leave 
it, it at least stayed within bounds, and was rarely 
known to find its way out of its own apartment. 

; a. 





VIRGINIA. 


————__>—_ ———_ 
CHAPTER XLI. 


"Ir was indeed a glorious day, the softest and 
brightest of a long summer: the scent of ripe leaves 
and flowers that send forth their best perfume floated 
through the air, great trees like war banners waved 
above them, and their horses sometimes waded fet- 
lock deep in the floating leaves, dyed richly as the 
garments of an eastern Satrap. ‘Through these gor- 
geous woods, up the sloping hills and along the river, 
they rode at random. Wherever a picturesque curve 
or tempting byepath presented itself they explored 
it, conversing seriously or laughing off the rare ex- 
uberance of spirits that a ride so pleasant and morning 
so lovely were sure to produce in two healthy young 
people disposed to be pleased with each other. Still 
anyone who had observed Brooks closely under the 
chestnut-tree and on horseback would have spen a 
difference, too subtle perhaps for words, but marked 
and of easy detection for all that. With the girl 
riding so masterfully on her black horse this man of 
the world exerted all that was brilliant yet superficial 
in his character; compliments such as only very 
clever men can utter fell easily from his lips. 

With Cora he was gay, careless, full of graceful 
badinage. He saw that she wished te be admired, 
and fulfilled all her desires in that respect to the 
utmost—no difficult matter where the woman was 60 
handsome and matched him so nearly by her wit. 

With Virginia he had been no less cheerful, no 
less gallant ; but underneath all was that impulsive 
respect and tender sympathy which draw noble 
hearts closely together. He was playful with her, bu: 
never extravagant. If he felt the goneral effect of 
her great beauty the feeling was not expressed in 
words. In fact it would have been difficult to define 





what it was that distinguished the loveliness oi 
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these two girls. Certain it was that form or colour 
had but little share in the difference. : 

Well, that ride through the autumnal beauty of 
the woods was a success to be remembered for many 
a day after. But Cora was dissatisfied when she laid 
her hand on Mr. Clarence Brooks’s shoulder and 
leaped from her horse on to the marble pavement 
where she had stood waiting for him that morning. 
Again she posed herself against the pillar and 
watched that noble figure as horse and man rode 
out of sight. 

“Will the man never act earnestly? Does he 
think I am worth nothing better than the froth and 
foam of bis mind? Who is he saving the wine for, 
I wonder? He trifles with me. Does he think I 
have no ideas, no feeling? Seymour at least let me 
look into his soul. But this man, why his very care- 
lessness defies me. Such a morning, such oppor- 
tunities, and not a word spoken with real seriousness. 
Yet thése careless outflashes of a superior intellect 
sicken me with all other homage. The man shall 
love me, though it breaks his heart—he shall love 
me!” 

The woman checked herself an instant and sneered 
inly at hor own wickedness. 

“Me another man’s wife!” 

She went in then, and as a panacea for such 
thoughts read over her husband’s letter with the 
image ofa tall gray-eyed manon horseback between 
her and the writer, shutting out all that wonderful 
beauty of person which had enthralled her so much 
only a few months before. 

Why did Brooks keep his interview with Virginia 
a secret? He said that she had requested it, but 
it is very doubtful if he would have said a word 
about it even if no hint had been given him on the 
subject. This encounter in the woods was to him a 
bit of romance which would lose its charm if talked 
over in commonplace words with anyone. He had 
found the summer-house by accident, having disco- 
vered the footpath which Seymour had trodden along 
the brook while smoking a cigar at the back porch, 
to which his room opened by the door, half sash, half 
panelling, which had proved so convenient in another 
romance that we know of, but which was so carefully 
kept out of sight at this period. 

Springing over the low railing of the porch, Brooks 
had sauntered up the path, smoking as he went ; now 
and then he stopped to watch the eddies of the brook 
and wonder if any of its.sparkling pools covered 
trout worth the trouble of catching; then he looked 
upwards into the gorgeous foliage of the trees which 
let glimpses of the blue sky in here and there, with 
stray gleams of sunshine which seemed to be search- 
ing for the rays that seemed to have got entangled 
in tho leaves. 

Of course all this threw the man into a certain 
!e-J, L£ thought which had both sadness and poetry 
in it. He muttered to himself: “The melancholy 
days have come, the saddest of the year.” Then 
walked on again, thinking of his friend, whose ter- 
ribte fate haunted him at such times, and wondering 
if he ever should love the young woman he had seen 
well enough to make her his wife, as had been the 
romantic wish of the man whom he had regarded 
almost as a father. A heavy sigh answered this 
question, or rather left it unanswered, for the heart 
that sent it forth was disturbed by many doubts in 
which the lady was concerned. 

For a long time the young man sat down on acurve 
of the bank, opposite a young elm-tree, over which a 
frost grape-vine had wound, and thrown itself in 
such leafiness that it flung a broken arch across the 
ravine, where the slender clusters hung profusely, 
with the rays, that alone ripen them, covering their 
purple with its own shimmering bloom. 

He flung away his cigar and began to sketch this 
pretty scene on the baek of an envelope. 

“Now, if I were an artist, whose sketches of bits 
like this have made artists look about them in 
astonishment that so much they never thought of 
exists, this tree, with its trailing fruit and leaves, 
would make my reputation. It really is exquisite !” 

After working away with his pencil awhile he be- 
came dissatisfied with his own work, flung the enve- 
lope into the brook and sauntered up the path tillthe 
sunmer-house and bridge came in full view, with the 
huge old chestnut-tree spreading its boughs over 
one, and a group of hemlocks embowering the other. 

“Upon my word, here is something like rustic 
taste!” he exclaimed, with a burst of surprise. 
“Why the bridge is a gem; as for the summer-house, 
I must explore that ; what a fanciful mockery it is !” 

The bank was steep and the path rough, but 
Mr. Brooks was not one to dread a little exertion. 
So he caught hold of a branch, lifted himself upwards, 
and reached the summer-house with his breath 
coming a little quicker from the exertion. Notthree 
miuutes after Virginia Lander and Ellen came down 
the bank and showed themselves under the chestnut- 
tree. 





This was the morning that Brooks was contrasting 
with his ride on the day that he walked his horse 
towards the little hotel. 

“T wonder if they will really care enough about 
the chestnuts to think of gathering them,” he thought 
when an early dinner had been disposed of. “ At any 
rate I mayas woll take a-walk up the ravine. It is 
a shame to waste one moment of this delicious wea- 
ther indoors.” 

Brooks flung his cigar over the railing before he 
started this time. ‘He did not care to contaminate 
the air with tobaceo smoke. It would destroy all 
the delicate fragrance of the fern-leaves,a fragrance 
he had never dreamed of till she enjoyed it with him. 
He would get some clever chemist to make him an 
extract from it, if the thing could be managed. 

There was loitering along the path that afternoon. 
Even the grape-vine, bending the stout tree under 
its tendrils, as love bows a strong man, failed to win 
more than a passing glance from him. 

The most beautiful thing, to him, in the woods 
that day was a huge old chestnut-tree, bristling all 
over with open burs, its enormous limbs stretching 
far and wide, and the ground beneath it thick with 
long yellow leaves. 

He came in sight of this tree, uttered a quick ex- 
clamation and hurried on. 

A basket stood on the stonework of the bridge, 
and two girls were busy among the leaves, picking 
up chestnuts. 

I cannot permit anyone to say or think one word 
against Virginia or Ellen for thus deliberately meet- 
ing this gentleman that afternoon. 

It was not the careless act of two thoughtless girls, 
ready to amuse themselves at any cost, but a thing 
that both had considered and resolved on. To 
Virginia her father’s letter was almost a command. 
He expected her to see and like this man, who was 
his bosom friend; and this out-door meeting was 
all she could offer him, without openly accepting the 
false position given her in that house. 

That she could not and would not do. But chance 
had thrown this man, whom her father loved so, 
into her companionship. 

Without formal introduction they had met, con- 
versed, and fallen into cordial relations. Why should 
she refuse to see him again? Why deprive herself 
of the only happiness that had crossed her dreary 
path since that terrible shipwreck? To her there 
seemed to be something providential in the accident 
that had thrown them together. She felt it a sacred 
duty to know and like the man, who seemed to come 
to her with a message from the dead. Of course 
Virginia did not understand the full meaning of that 
letter as he understood it. To her those hints 
and broken sentences, which he connected with pre- 
vious conversations, were vague, and might have 
applied to fifty things of which she was ignorant. 
They really made no impression on her mind more 
than the rest of the letter. Cora had under- 
stood everything at the first glance, but the purer and 
better girl never dreamed that her father had for 
years selected Clarence Brooks as her husband. 

So there really was nothing unmaidenly in the 
fact that she went, deliberately and with throbs of 
pleasant expectation, down to the woods that 
afternoon. She shad seen him riding off with 
Cora in the morning from her chamber window, and 
a strange feeling of sadness came over her at the sight. 
It was hard to see another person usurping her place 
—harder than she had ever felt it before. Cora’s 
clear, ringing laugh came back to where she stood 
as she rode gaily down the drive. They were splen- 
didly mated, she could not deny that, and a finer 
couple could net have been found within a hundred 
miles. But her heart sank and a sense of the wrong 
done her grew bitter as death in her bosom. She 
was restless all that morning, and when she spoke 
the tears rushed so close to her eyes that Ellen grew 
sad at heart every time she looked up from her 
writing. 

So the two girls kept their promise and went down 
to the stone bridge innocent as birds, and came back 
almost as happy. Such a day for nutting did not 
often present itself, yet so little had been done in 
reality. There had been another long conversation 
among the ferns and a visit to the grape-vine, 
which Virginia sketched on a bit of Bristol board 
taken from her memorandum book, with a touch and 
finish that made him doubly ashamed of the scrap he 
had thrown away. 

Would she give itto him? Why, of course, that 
was what she had/taken it for. Not worth offering, 
but if ho liked it she would bring down materials to- 
morrow and take a sketch of the bridge and summer- 
house, with that dear old chestnut-tree just as it was. 
Some time perhaps it would serve to remind him of 
herand Ellen. 

So in this innocent fashion a meeting was arranged 
for the next day. It took a long time, I must con- 
fess, to gather up ali the chestnuts, for the pile 





grew larger and larger every day for a full week, 
Then work grew rather dull in the woods. Tho 
frost grapes were @ resource, but grapes would not 
last for evei, deliciously ripe as the clusters were, 
and when they failed what was to be done? 
Brooks bethought himself of a pic-nic for three, aj} 
the preparations to be left for his superintendence, 
and some fishing in the brook the day after for his 
share ; he solemnly believed that trout were to be 
found higher up the ravine. At any rate it was worth 
trying. On second thought, however, they would have 
the fishing first, and after that the pic-nic. The 
trout would be so nicely cooked by a fire in the woods, 
that was if they caught any. Virginia surely be- 
lieved that there was’ trout in the brook. But then, 
to be sure, she had been away for so many years that 
somo change might be expected. 

Well, the next afternoon was devoted to exploring 
the brook; poles had been provided, and a case of 
flies quite enchanted the girls as a matter of hich 
art. So away the trio went up the banks of tho 
brook, casting out their lines and dancing the flies 
about after a fashion that would haye fascinated the 
most wary trout to his undoing, if any fish of the 
kind had taken shelter in those bright waters. But 
coquettes without beaux, and artistic flies in a stream 
which produces nothing but shiners and fin-fishes, 
must necessarily be at a discount. 

Still it is difficult to discourage a man who in his 
heart expects nothing. Clarence Brooks expressed 
himself as hopeful that plenty of trout might be found 
higher up the stream, and the girls, having great 
faith in his judgment, acquiesced. If they caught 
nothing at last it was no fault of his. Besides, a fine 
walk, with bright leaves showering over them at 
every step, was compensation enough for any fatigue 
they might have felt. So, after all, the fishing ex- 
cursion was not exactly a failure. Indeed, but for 
the shame of it, Virginia would have pronounced the 
whole affair a brilliant success. 

As for Mr. Brooks he went home that night, but, 
instead of going up to the house, where Cora sat ready 
to charm him with unlimited music—such music 
too!—he spent the whole evening alone, so lost in 
thought that the cigar went out between his lips, and 
it was midnight before he became aware of it. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Cora SzymMour—we cannot honestly call her 
Lander, though others did—had her fit of abstrac- 
tion also. 

She had been in the drawing-room all the evening, 
anxious, feverish, indignant. In all this time slo 
had made no-progress with this strange man, Cla- 
rence Brooks. Their morning rides had been bright, 
cheerful, as exhilarating as ever. He had spent almost 
every evening in her company, when she had charmed 
him with the brilliancy of her music, and -fascinated 
him by her conversation. 

Still the man’s heart seemed no nearer to her than 
ever. She did not want his admiration, that was not 
enough, but his whole being—that intellect which 
so overmastered her own, compelling such homage 
as she had never given to human being before. 

She wanted to obtain absolute power over this man, 
to enslave him with her love, tie him down with ten 
thousand meshes woven by her crafty mind and 
burning heart. She cried out to herself,as Cleopatra 
questioned her handmaid : 

“Did I ever love Seymour like this ?” 

Her imperious nature answered, exultingly : 

“ Never, never; that was not love. The mad pas- 
sion of a mad heart raised him to my level for a brief 
time, but had no power to hold him there. He is 
coming, I hear his step on the gravel. No, no, it is 
that heavy animal Joshua Hurd. How I loathe 
that man! He will not come to-night. But to-mor- 
row he will ride again. How his absence stings me! 
I asked him to come—implored him. He only smiled 
but promised nothing.” 

She walked that spacious room hurriedly up ana 
down, round and round, like a wild leopardess in its 
den. 

Fight against it as she would the knowledge that 
she was a married woman tortured her. <A hoop o! 
diamonds concealed her wedding-ring ; even in her 
waning love some romantic fancy had induced her to 
put its duplicate with the lock of hair which she had 
given her husband when he set forth on this journey 
—a journey for which she could find no reason. 

He was not well certainly; but that offered no 
excuse for this prolonged delay. A sort of vague 
respect for the sanctity of her marriage vow had 
kept the ring on her finger, but this evening she 
took it off, guard and all, and, darting through the 
French window on to the colonnade, hurled them 
both far from her with a gesture of absolute loath- 
in; 
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that Brooks would come, so her heart looked forward 
to the morning, when she was sure to see him. 

Once in her own room, she locked the door with 
an angry twist of the key, and sat down by her desk 
with red upon her cheeks and fire in her eyes. 

She wrote a letter to Seymour—a harsh, cruel, bit- 
ter epistle—reproaching him for the advantage he 
had taken of her youth and inexperience. She told 
him, in cruel words, that she did not love him, never 
had loved him, and from the depths of her heart 
hated the idea of ever seeing him again. 

“Go,” it said, “go to the Indies, any place where 
the English language is spoken or civilized rites re- 
cognized. I will send you money for this purpose to 
any extent, make you rich enéugh to satisfy the am- 
bition of any man, but never on this earth let me hear 
your voice again, never let the name of wife, as 
regards me, pass your lips, for I will perish rather 
than recognize myself as your wife.” 

The letter was entirely in this strain. All the 
disappointment and venom of a bad heart she threw 
upon the paper, blindfold as to its consequences. For 
the time the cunning and craft of her nature were 
driven away. This man was an impediment; he had 
ensnared her in the first wild impulses of her youth, 
‘and she found a keen pleasure in hurling defiance at 
him. 

The letter once written she treated it like an 
enemy, struck its folds down to the table with her 
clenched hands, then dropped burning wax upon it, 
which she stamped fiercely with a seal ring which 
he had given her. 

When all this was done the cold craftiness whith 
underlaid the rash passion asserted itself. / 

“Not yet,” she muttered, “ but it shall be, though 
it were like tearing shackles from my wrists with 
red-hot pincers. It shall be done, but warily, warily. 
With goldand courage I shall find my way out.” } 

She closed her desk and locked ‘it, first 
‘the compartment in which the'letter was: 

a tiny key, which formed an ormamentto her chate- 
laine. 

After this:the woman went to bed, and ‘lay awake 
all night planning such plans and thinking such 
thoughts as take all the youth out of a human life. 

Clarence Brooks came at his usual hour in the 
morning. He was graver than usual, and lifted the 
woman, whose eyes were fixed upon him with such 
earnest meaning, into her saddle without looking in 
her face. 

For a time they rode on in silence. There might 
have been some cause for this depression in the 
heavy air and clouded sky which overshadowed 
the beautiful woods and crisp fields with a gloom 
which took away half their brilliancy. 

“You seem depressed this morning,” said Cora, 
reining her horse up to that on which Clarence 
Brooks sat, upright and thoughtful, looking straight 
before him. “Is it this dull sky, or has something 
happened?” 

“Itis not exactly the sky, though we have ridden 
under those that were brighter—nor is it that any- 

‘thing has happened; but I received a letter this 
morning which has set me thinking of unpleasant 
subjects.” 

“ Are they such.as a very sincere friend may not 
hare?” she asked, sweetly. “I am low-spirited 
enough myself to sympathize with anything sad.” 

“I think it is the saddest thing in the world to 
meet with ingratitude where one has loved, and 
treachery in reward for honest confidence.” 

“ And is this your case?” 

“T will tell you, Miss Lander, for it is a thing that 
has troubled me not a little, and I am in doubt how to 
act. You remember something that I told you about 
my illness in the East?” 

“Yes, 1 remember every word you ever said to me.” 

She spoke impressively and with a slight tremor 
in her voice. He turned on his saddle and looked at 
her earnestly a moment. She felt the blood rising 
to her cheeks, and, with a sudden impulse of that 
modesty which springs from genuine feeling, made 
“y horse wheel half round, thus taking her face out 
of view. 

“I remember about the illness certainly. It 
=e oe enough to rivet all its details on the 
min Re 


“You will then recollect that I spoke of hearing 
the rustling of papers.” 

“Yes. It was very singular.” 

“ Those papers were bills of exchange to the amount 
of ten thousand ds.” 

“Ten thousand pounds ?” 

“Exactly that sum. This was how they happened 
to be with me in the East. I had intended to come 
directly to England, but changed my plans and set 
forward to the Holy Land without disturbing the 
bills of exchange, which I determined to use at a 
later period. These bills were taken from my desk 
when I was supposed to be dead by a young man 
whom I had loved and trusted as a brother.” 


“ Your servant ?” questioned Cora, in a low voice. 

“No; I had never in my life considered him in 
any other light than as a friend and travelling com- 
panion. He was introduced and recommended to 
me by a person in whom I had perfect trust. 
Handsome, accomplished, genial in his manner, 
I had no reason to doubt him, though, from 
his own confession, he had been a little wild in 
early youth, which he seemed to regret sincerely. He 
was, in fact, a petted favourite, and we travelled to- 
gether as friends; but, in spite of all that, he aban- 
doned me on what he believed to be my death-bed, 
plundering my desk of these bills before he went.” 

“Tt was an ungrateful act,” said Cora; “an unac- 
countable act in the man you describe.” 

“The more so,” answered Brooks, “ because he 
always had charge of all the money intended for our 
travelling expenses, and was never questioned re- 
garding it. Thatmoney was left. Yet there was 
enough to have tempted his cupidity.” 

“Can you account for this?” 

“In no way but one. From the time we left Italy 
the aim and hope of his life seemed to be a voyage to 
England. He spoke of it imcessantly, and made 
various efforts to break up our trip to the East, that 
we might go earlier than I sed.” 

* You spoke of being in with this ungrateful 
man. In what part?” 

“We were staying at Sarento; I was not well at 
‘the time, and liked the place. He was much at 


Naples, and ‘spent sometime in the neighbourhood 


of Gaeta, where he met some interesting strangers, 
#ouie-of them English ladies, I fancy, for after that 
‘he became wild to visit the country.” 

“ At what period was this?” 

“T remember the date well, for I started with him 
and went to Rome ‘in advance. He did not join 
oe till six weeks after. It was on the first-of June, 

Cora’s horse swerved from theroad. She strack 
him violently ; so,violently that he reared and came 
‘down with a foreé which would have thrown a less 
firm horsewoman over his head. Brooks dashed np 
and, seizing her bridle at the curb, brought the horse’s 
head down upon his chest. 

“Are you hurt? What started him? Don’t be 
frightened, he seems quiet enough now.” 

She was as white as marble, and her eyes, full of 
smouldering fire, were turned away from him. 

“T am neither hurt nor frightened, thank you,” 
she answered, ina voice so deep and husky that he 
could not believe her words. 

“T am afraid—I am sure you deceive yourself, 
Miss Lander. Why there is not gleam of colour in 
your face!” 

“ That is nothing. Hestartled me a little, I con- 
fess. It was the suddenness. One is not prepared 
for, everything, you know.” 

She laughed a sharp, ringing laugh, that cut 
through his ear like an arrow, and turned her white 
face full upon him, as if to brave the severest 
scrutiny. 

He shook his head and looked more and more 
anxious. 

“This sort of thing makes one a little hysterical, 
I suppose,” she said,’ more quietly, “ though I hate to 
ownit. Come, let us ride on; we are losing the best 
part of the morning.” 

Brooks loosened his hold on the bridle, and patted 
the pony’s neck as he-arched it again. 

“He does not seem in the least vicious. What 
could have frightened him so?” 

“No matter,” she answered, taking the road; ‘I 
am not to be surprised again.” 

They rode on in silence someten minutes, then she 
was the first to speak. 

“You did not tell me all. Have you ever seen or 
heard of this man who robbed you since?” 

* Yos, 1 have seen him twice, and heard news of 
him only this morning.” 

“Oh, that is interesting. When was it that you 
saw him?” 

“Some weeks ago. He was in the park, driving 
as handsome a pair of chestnut horses as I ever set 
eyes on.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“ Yes, he was quite alone, and driving himself.” 

“And the next time? You see 1 am getting 
curious about this handsome culprit. I think yousaid 
he was handsome ?” 

“Very. I think, in my whole life, I never saw a 
more perfect specimen of physical beauty. He was 
clever too, in a certain way—had a great deal of 
fanciful taste, and all the accomplishments which 
take so with ladies. But, todo him justice, he seemed 
to regard these things very little, and rather avoided 
the popularity they gave him with the sex.” 

“He must have been a singularly interesting 
person.” 

“ He was; I loved him almost as if he had been 





my brother. Even now I find myself making ex- 





cusesfor him. Some powerful temptation must have 
possessed him—of that I am certain.” 

“T think you said that you have seen him twice ?” 

“Yes, but it was under very doubtful circum- 
stances. A person who had loved and observed him 
less might have been deceived. I was not, though 
he was carefully disguised. The next morning after 
seeing him in the park I almost ran against him 
while entering the bank on which my letters of credit 
were drawn.” 

“Indeed ! when was that ?” 

“Six weeks ago to-morrow.” 

“In the morning, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, not half an hour after the bank opened. He 
had just presented a draft and drawn out most of the 
funds that he had left on deposit. The date and sig- 
nature of the draft and its regular endorsement 
would have convinced ordinary observers that he 
was far away from London, but I was sure of my 
man.” 

“Did you follow him?” 

“Yes, the carriage which brought me was at the 
door; I got into it at once and kept my friend in 
sight. He entered -an omnibus, left it and took an- 
other, got out and walked, then suddenly entered a 
singular little house in street, using a latch-key. 
It must have been his home.” 

“Then you had him in your power?” 

“I knew where he was certainly, for I took the 
number.” 

“ And made no use of the knowledge ?” 

“How could I? the man had been my friend—I 
had aided him, liked him. He had some fine quali- 
ties. Was I to degrade him for ever for a few thou- 
sand pounds ?” 

“ You are a generous man!” exclaimed Cora, with 
quick admiration. “It is the grandest character, 
after all, which wakes up all the homage of one's 
nature.” 

After her first exclamation she had spoken like 
one in a deep reverie. 

“There was no great gonerosity in leaving this 
man to his fate. I had no purposes of revenge to 
gratify.” 

“Then you have no thought of arresting him?” 

“If Thad the thing would be easy enough, for I 
know where he is at this moment.” 

“Indeed !” 

“A party of my friends are going north. This 
man joined them. ‘They mention him in their letters 
as one of the pleasantest fellows in the world.” 

“ Are you sure it is the same man ?” 

“ Quite certain. He wears aseal ring that I gave 
him, an antique that I got at Thebes, which one of 
ny friends, who has a fancy for such matters, de- 
scribes to me minutely. There is not another ring 
like it. Besides, there is no mistaking the account 
he gives of the person. Then again when I was iu 
town searching for a good saddle horse I came 
across the pair of chestnuts that I had admired so 
much in the Park. It was these horses which first 
drew my attention to.the man. Thoy were at & 
livery stable ; the keeper of the stabhe smd thet he 
had just received a letter from their owner, ordering 
them to be sold and the money transmitted.” 

They had been walking their horses while this 
conversation was going on, but all at once Cora 
drew her bridle. 

“ Thank you for the story,” she said. “ Notwith- 
standing your rare magnanimity the fellow seems 
but a very commonplace plunderer after all. Now, 
I would have gone to you, at once thrown myself on 
your mercy, and given up all. But such courage as 
that belongs to great manliness, and that the 
creature never had.” 

“No, Miss Lander, he never would have had 
courage enough for that, though I cannot exactly 
see how you should understand him so well.” 

“Why, all that you have said proves it, Mr. 
Brooks. But we are allowing this very worthless 
person to abridge our ride. See, the sun is breaking 
forth. Let us try this piece of level road and have 
a race for it. A pair of gloves that Blackbird wins!” 

Away she went, challenging him with a clear, 
silvery laugh that seemed never to have known 
what a spasm of the throat.meant; but there was 
what seemed to her an absolute girdle of iron around 
her chest when that laugh broke from it, and no- 
thing but continued motion kept her from crying out 
that this pain was killing her. 

“There,” she said, five minutes after, drawing 
Blackbird up so suddenly that he staggered back- 
ward on his haunches with his chest flecked with 
foam and drops of blood about the bit, “I have won 
the gloves. Now let us ride properly.” 

She reeled upon her saddle as the last words died 
on her lips, and would have fallen, but Brooke 
pressed his horse close to hers and supported her 
with his arms. 

“I—I am faint—it was imprudent—let us ge- 
home,” she faltered, leaning hor head against him. 
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“ Rest a moment as you are,” he answered, gently. 
“| feared this spirited creature would tire you out.” 

She closed her eyes, and notwithstanding all the an- 
guish in her bosom @ soft smile came trembling to 
those pale lips. 

‘ Ave you better, Miss Lander ?” 

She neither answered nor moved her head, but the 
smile died out. His position was an irksome one, 
and there was a shade of impatience in his voice, 
which she felt keenly. 

Yes, thank you, Iam better,” she said, after a 
moment. “The air is very close—this swift motion 
has made me giddy. How far are we from home? 
| have not noticed much.” 

‘Four or five miles perhaps. Have you strength 
to return? I will ride close to your horse and keep 
bim steady.” 

“Thank you—oh, yes, I shall be able to manage 
the distance. If Ilonly had a glass of water now.” 

“ We passed a house a quarter of a mile back; I 
will get you @ glass of water there. Come, Black- 
bird.” 

Cora slowly wheeled her horse around, and ina 
few minutes reached a house close by the road. Here 
« glass of water was obtained, and after that they re- 
turned home almost in silence. 

He asked if she felt better, now and then, with 
that tendersympathy of manner which formedastrong 
contrast with his sterner qualities, and she answered 
him gratefully, as proud women sometimes will when 
doubtful of their power. 

When they reached heme he lifted Cora from 
the pony, and, throwing an arm around her, almost 
carried her into thedrawing-room. There he placed 
her on one of the broad couches ‘and arranged the 
cushions for her to lean against. 

She accepted these attentions with a wan smile, 
and, taking his hand as it was withdrawn from the 
cushions, held it close between both hers, looking at 
him with a mute appeal as if claiming some deeper 
sympathy than he had yet given her. 

“Shall I ring for wine or anything else ?” he said. 
“ Perhaps your aunt had better be called?” 

“ By no means ; I am well enough,” she answered, 
rising slowly from the cushions. “ You are in haste 
to be gone, I see.” 

Not if I can serve you in anything.” 

“ But you cannot; I have only to rid myself of 
this heavy dress and lie down awhile. Good- 
morning, and many thanks. Shall I see you this 
evening ?” 

{ shall certainly come to inquire after your 
health.” 
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[CoRA DESTROYS THE LETTER. ] 


He was gone. Cora ran upstairs, fel] upon the bed 
and lay there motionless. 


CHAPTEB LXIIL 


Cora LANDER lay still a full half-hour. No sob 
stirred her bosom, nor a tear escaped from her eyes. 
The very hands thrown upwards above the pillows 
were white and still. But for this death in life—this 
stupor following suppressed excitement, he woman 
must have gone mad or died. 

At last she started from the bed, thréw up the 
window and let the cold air blow over her neck 
and bosom, tearing her habit open with both hands 
to give it free course. There was hail in the air, 
which fell cold and hard as shot on her delicate 
skin. 

But she received it with a sob of satisfaction. It 
cooled the-fever of her blood. How she had 
struggled against herself—how she had endured—it 
made her faint to think of it. 

But she had performed that awful task bravely. 
He guessed nothing, dreamed of nothing that was 
going on in her heart while they were talking so 
quietly. Still he seemed to pity her, thinking that 
she suffered only from paltry fright brought on by a 
restive horse. What would he have thought or felt 
had he known the miserable truth ? 

“But he never shall—he never shall,” she ex- 
claimed, holding firmly to the window-sill, and leaning 
out into the storm. “I will keep this disgrace close 
as death, secret as the grave; no human being shall 
ever know what a fool I have been. I will break 
this thing off, crush it under my feet, tear it out 
of my life! The villain, the double-dyed villain ! 
The weak, miserable cheat! Great heavens, and I 
that man’s wife! His legally wedded wife!” 

She drew her head in from the window. Beads 
of hail lay thickly in her hair, and melted on her 
neck. She shook with cold now, and threw off her 
wet habit. Wrapping herself in a light shawl of 
soft white wool, she crouched, like a wild animal, in 
a corner of a sofa, and strove to collect her thoughts. 

“Shall I let him know? Shall I load him with 
the scorn and hatred which make me despise my- 
self? Shall I forbid him ever to look upon me 
again? He loves me madly, more madly than I ever 
thought possible. It might drive him to suicide—I 
think it would. But the letter found upon him 
would betray all. I am hampered on every side. 
What canI de? How free myself? If I could see 
him once, and kill him with words I dare not write! 
Yes, that is it—I will do nothing. When he waits 





day aftex day, and receives no letter, his mad low 
will bring him back in spite of everything. Theu | 
will see him—oh, yes, I will see him!” 

Tho crue} scorn that stirred within her broke forh 
in words and lifted that beautiful upper lip from 
her white teeth as a wild animal shows its instin: 
of hate. She arose from the sofa, unlocked the 
desk and took out the little cruel epistle, written, 
her shame, before the knowledge of that day cam 
to her. Lighting ® small lamp that stood upon ber 
desk, she held the letter over its flame till «: 
shrivelled up and fell in a shower of black flakes 
from her hand. 

“Tt was a relief to write it,” she muttered. “b, 
how I wish it were not madness to send it! This 
sitting still and doing nothing is the hardest of all.” 

After this Cora became more calm, and, huddled 
in the soft network of her shawl, held counsel with 
herself. On reviewing her position she found les 
cause for regret than a first passionate view had 
revealed. So long as Clarence Brooks was in the 
neighbourhood Seymour would never return, unless 
some overpowering inducement arose to drav 
him into a place so full of danger. But, with vo 
letter from ber, he might return any day. How 
was she to act then? Subdue him with tle 
weight of her own indignation—overwhelm bin 
with scorn—convince him so thoroughly of ie 
loathing that he would have no heart or power eve! 
to seek her again? She remembered then that the 
marriage certificate was in her own possession, avé, 
better still, the name and residence of the clergyma" 
were known only to herself and Alice Ruess, to whom 
was consigned the duty of finding him. The cook, 
Lubin, was not informed in this matter. Seymour, she 
remembered now, had never looked at the certificate. 

Cora thought over all these points with deliberate 
coolness, and asked herself how it had happeve 
that all the proofs of her marriage lay so completely 
under her own control. Had some latent caution 
been at work all the time under the overweening 
passion that had expired so soon and so entirely ? H«! 
she ever thought of repudiating him in those days’ 

No, there had been no absolute design in the gir! 
mind; she was too madly infatuated for thet. Bui. 
crafty by nature, she had acted with unconscicrs 
craft even then, and fairly hugged herself when th 
memory of all the precautions she had taken pre 
sented itself to her mind. There was one person W!° 
must be got ent of the way—two, in fact—Alice Runes 
and Lubin. Ske would attend to that ; rotime shoud 
be lost. 

(Zo be continued) 
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THE SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. 


—————— 
OHAPTER Ill. 


APTER @ pause Brigida continued : 

“ The artist withdrew in the midst of the disturb- 
ance, and the ruined model was left. He had pro- 
posed to take it home with him and repair the dis- 
aster, but the master said it had best be put away 
until another day, when he could return and finish 
it. A week went by, nay, month, and the most 
persevering search amounted to naught. It was 
generally believed that the robbers, standing on the 
uarrow side-walk on the other side the canal, 
had seen Francesca before the mirror removing 
the jewels, and thrown the stone at the window 
below to draw attention away from the upper 
balcony from which that window was easily reached ; 
but the celerity with which the thing was done, and 
no trace but the hanging rope left, notwithstanding 
speedy search, was a marvel. Every servant in the 
house was thoroughly examined. Even the artist 
before leaving insisted that he should be carefully 
scrutinized, but aii in vain—the rubies have not 
been found.” 

“And Francesca Filippo?” 
breathlessly. 

‘ I noticed one day a fierce exultation in Bernardo’s 
looks, and he kept a stealthy watch on Filippo. I 
spoke of it to Francesca and saw that she looked 
grave and troubled. She laid her head wearily 
against my shoulder and said, wistfully: 

“*Brigida, pray for us! Sometimes I fear we are 
a doomed family !’ 

“*Why?? an8wered I, ‘because of the loss of 
the rubies ?’ 

“She looked at me with a long, earnest glance and 
sighed: 

‘* Pray for us, Brigida !’ 

““Oh, my lamb—my lamb! Did I not pray— 
have I not prayed ever since ?’ 

‘That night Francesca and Filippo made ready a 
small bundle and were stealing softly forth at 
nidnight. But first Francesca went to the great 
closet where the ruined model stood. I know it, for 
| saw her with mine own eyes. I knew she was going 
‘orth for ever, and I would not hinder her, though 
it almost broke my heart to think of parting with 
my darlings. But I knew another week in Venice 
would bring them to the hateful wedding-day. She 
came out with a large parcel in her arms, and 
silently passed it to ber brother Hand-in-hand 


asked Maurizio, 











[BRIGIDA’s sTORY.] 


they crept on. and stealthily, like one in a nightmare, 
I followed. ‘They gained the door, and I could hear 
the long-drawn breath of relief, when suddenly 
there came a wild cry in Francesca’s voice, and 
then followed a fierce shout and volley of impreca- 
tions. Ina moment more my master and Roderigo 
appeared, each dragging forward a victim. They 
rushed into the master’s room and locked the 
door, and mechanically I went out and picked up the 
bundle and returned them to their places—F'ran- 
cesca’s clothing to her chamber, Filippo’s to his 
closet. The parcel was lying in an angle of the 
building. I tore away the covering and found it to. 
be the base of the glass model. Iimagined how the 
poor creatures fleeing away longed to preserve this 
poor likeness of their ancestral home. Mayhap 
Francesca meant her Benedetto should finish it to 
decorate some happy foreign home. With a dreary 
sigh I returned it to the closet with the fragments of 
the upper tower. Then I sat down on the floor by 
the door of Francesca’s room and waited. It was a 
long hour before I heard any noise; then I hid myself 
in Francesca’s room; they were bringing her be- 
tween them and rudely thrust her upon her couch, 
and I heard the master’s cruel voice saying : 

‘“«* Remember now ; there is no mercy and no hope. 
Your plebeian husband is already in the hands of the 
Council—he will die. As for you minion, keep 
silence upon all this and marry as I bid you, or you 
g° into a convent ere to-morrow’s sun shall set.’ 

“A deep shuddering sob was her reply. More 
merciless and cruel than a wild beast, that hard- 
hearted father left her thus. I waited till I was 
sure that no one listened without. Then I sprang 
up, lighted a taper and rushed to her side, terrified 
at her deadly stillness. Oh, the white, set, despairing 
face which met my gaze! I seized her hands, I 
called her by every endearing name, but could only 
elicit a painful quivering of the lip ; I searched fran- 
ticly for some reviving cordial, found some wine, 
and gave some drop by drop to the cold white lips. 
She sprang up suddenly with a wild cry of anguish. 

“*Oh! Brigida, Brigida! we arediscovered! We 
are lost! Bernardo has tracked out our meetings, has 
found out our marriage. And my noble Benedetto 
is in the terrible hall of the Council. Oh, heaven, 
have ye no pity 2” 

“T could only weep and moan. 

“‘T have flung myself at my father’s feet. I 
have implored his mercy, and he is like a stone. 
He has told some evil story to the Council, and 
Benedetto, my gifted Benedetto—perhaps even now 


his pure spirit has fled. Benedetto, Beuedetto speak, | 


whisper, give me some sign that your spirit is near 
me—is waiting for mine to join it in its upward 
flight.’ 

“She stretched her arms out to the vacant air, with 
such wild, glittering eyes that it made my blood 
creep in my veins to listen to and to look at her. | 
bent over her, kissing her cold cheek, chafing her 
deathly hands, and at length coaxed her to calmness. 

“*T am better now, Brigida; you are right, there 
may be comfort, and I will look for it. Lie down 
beside me here and sleep, my good, kind Brigida,’ 
said she, and kissed me twice op my forehead with a 
solemn air that awed me. 

“Tlay down beside her, and fora long time was 
awake, but as lier even, regular breathing came 
softly to my ear I grew a little tranquil, and before 
I knew it I was drowsing. I must have slept two or 
three hours, for when I awoke the gray glimmer of 
dawn peered through the windows. It took meaiew 
minutes to recollect where I was, and what had ba)- 
pened. As soon as it all came back to me I rose 
stealthily and bent over my dear young mistress. 

“There was a deathly look,a marble pallor on 
her face that made me catch my breath quickly. And 
when I saw how those slender white fingers were 
closed, I bent over her, shaking from head to feo, 
and laid my ear to ber lips. Oh, my lamb! my 
flower! my lovely Francesca! She was gone 
indeed! My wild shriek awoke the whole household, 
but it was my Lord Giovanni who unlocked the dow 
and closed it again after him, shutting out the 
gaping, frightened servants. All my soul rose up 
within me. I cared nothing for his wrath at that 
moment, but, standing up before him and pointing my 
finger to her face, I cried out : 

“*TLook here, my Lord Giovanni. She was the 
loveliest flower in Venice, and she lies there 
cold and dead. Heaven have mercy on her poor 
distracted soul!’ 

“*How came yon in this room, Brigida? What 
has she told you? Beware that you lisp not a word, 
cried out the master, his stern face blenching to 
ghastliness. 

“ And then he went up to the bed and bent over 
the dead girl. I did not look at him, my heart waa 
too full with its own indignation and grief. Br: 
presently he came back to me, and laid his heavy 

hand on my shoulder. 

“« Woman, did you give her that poison ?’ demanded 
he. 
““T give her poison—the darling of my heart! | 





who would have laid down and died any time for her 
sweet sake! I who would not have denied her the 
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slightest wish, much less her soul's chief desire!’ ex- 
claimed I. 

“*Enough, enough, Brigida. I see that you are 
honest and faithful. Go to your room and keep 
silence. The honour of the Forcellini name must 
not be dimmed.’ 

“ His voice was hoarse and strained. Oh, it came 
into my heart to speak then. 

“* My Lord Giovanni,’ said I, ‘I will obey youinall 
things, if you will promise to be gentle with those 
who are left. Filippo has a still more sensitive spirit. 
He cannot live unless his heart is contented. Deal 
tenderly with him.’ 

“ He threw off my hand with a muttered maledic- 
tion, and ordered me to my room. I went there 
readily. I could not bear the wondering talk of the 
other servants. But when I could I stole off to hear 
a word from Filippo. He had locked himself in his 
room, but when I called softly he opened the door 
and drew me in. 

“* Brigida, Brigida,’ said he, mournfully, ‘ my heart 
is broken, but I shall die more slowly than Fran- 
cesca. Teil me about her, my high-spirited, hapless 
sister 
“I told him everything I knew. His pale check 
whitened to a still more ghastly hue, ‘but he shed no 
tears. 

“*Have you heard the rest?” he asked, in that 
same pitiful voice. ‘Do you know hew far more 
wretched is my fate than Francesca’s? Angelica 
has signed a petition for divorce which the Council 
have secretly granted. My father brought it tome 
this morning. She writes that she abhors end 
detests the very name of Forcellini, which has ruined 
her brother, and wrecked her own happiness—that 
se will never look again upon my face. I ‘would 
lave defied my father’s will even to the end, but for 
this. Alas! could I only doubt, but it is written in 
her own clear, fair characters. The cruel conduct 
of my father has turned her love to hate. There 
is nothing left for me but to bear life while 1 can, 
until the blessed release shall come.’ 

“ The funeral of our beautiful Francesca was grand 
enough to gratify even the master’s pride. All 
Venice was in tears at the untimely fate of one so soon 
to have been the bride of a scion of one of its noblest 
families, and none dreamed of the tragical means by 
which it had come about. Alack! scarcely were the 
mournful rites over when we were called upon again to 
mourn. Bernardo had met that next morning on the 
Rialto with one of the Cavinios, a cousin of the 
hapless creatures who had been the innocent means 
of calamity to the Forcellinis. What was said none 
knew, but angry words passed, and Bernardo stabbed 
the young man to the heart. The very next night 
he was brought home to us dead. My master was 
terribly shaken ; his hair whitened, his form was bent, 
but his indomitable will still held its pitiless sway. 
Filippo was like wax in his hands. At the appointed 
time ho married the Lady Bianca. 

“She was a gentle creature. I know not but hap- 
piness might have come back, for after your birth, 
Maurizio, he seemed more like himself. But then came 
a mysterious communication revealing to him the 
whole barbarity of his father’s plotting. 

“He learned then that Angelica, his noble, beau- 
tiful Angelica, had been borne to the Councildungeon, 
and the letter she had written forced from her on the 
penalty of untold agony. He heard a tale of horrible, 
fiendish cruelty of twomartyred lives wasting inadun- 
geon on pretence of obtaining some revelation concern- 
ing the lost rubies. Such a tale of treachery and sick- 
ening horror might well overwhelm him. He locked 
himself from all eyes and fell into a gentle madness, 
rather melancholy, but day by day he wasted away, 
until he was like a shadow. Only one thing would 
make him wild and phrenzied, if by any means he 
caught sight of his father or his young wife. I told 
‘you how happy were the tears I shed upon his coffined 
face. My Lord Giovanni did not look at him at all. 
He had only this hope left of his proud house, the 
baby boy in the pale young widow's arms. My Lady 
Bianca, by some means or other, I never knew how 
—thongh I suspect by the same secret hand which 
sent those proofs to Filippo—learned the truth of 
all this history, and she too pined under it, like a 
bruised flower in a chilling wind. Then indeed, 
when you were all that was left to him, my Lord 
Giovanni melted from his sternness. But I am sure 
this Georgio Dondini was the means of that will; 
for he was always preaching to the master that 
you would become a riotous, spendthrift youth and 
waste away the substance, and he it was who drew 
up the will. But before he died my Lord Giovanni 
repented sorely of hisharshness. I knew that, by the 
care he took of me, and the pains he was at tomake 
sure that I should always be comfortable. I caught 
him oftentimes before this picture with such sad, 
woe-begone looks that I knew his heart was yearn- 
ing over his lost children. He never meant to thrust 


young master. He had had enough of harsh dealings. 
Why did he take such pains to write that long letter 
for you toread?” 

“Ah, the letter!” exclaimed Maurizio. “ Why 
have I never seen it?” 

Brigida’s eyes flashed angrily as he replied : 

“ It is some of that evil lawyer’s work. I thonght 
you had it long ago, for it was his duty to give it to 
you. I know where it was always kept—you shall 
have it yet.” 

“T shall need it to recover from the horror of 
his cruelty to my father,” said Maurizio, rising to 
his feet and passing his hand wearily across hisfore- 
head. “It seems as if the whole earth had changed 
for me since yester morn. ButIcan go forth now 
with afreespirit. It will bealmost a relief to escape 
from the haunting memories of these scenes.” 

“But you must return to them,” said old Brigida. 
“Tt is your right and you must claim it.” 


across the threshold. 
“You think they may be found yet?” asked Man-' 
rizio, almost in a whisper. 

The old woman spread forth her two thin hands, 

and shook her head slowly. 
“They are concealed somewhere, that is certain. 
T have strange ideas sometimes. I am sure Francesca 
guessed what had become of them, though neither 
her father nor brother had any suspicion. I have it. 
in‘my mind that this Georgio Dondini is all the while 
searching through the palazzatofind them. Intruth 
I ‘have looked sharply myself, and left no nook in’ 
that dressing-room unvisited.” 

“ And neverfound them. How hopeless forme then 
to cherish so forlorn a quest !” observed Maurizio, des- 
pondingly. 

“ And yet they will come to light,” repeated the 
old woman, with a wild, prophetic look in her eye. 
“ My prayers will be answered. You are going from 
Venice, will you tell me whither?” 

“I would if I could, faithful friend,” replied Man- 
rizio. “I shall go as fate sends me. I shall buryall 
my old identity, yet will I take means to communi- 
cate with you whenever there is need.” 

“ You will not forget the palazza and the tiewhich 
binds you here. If you put away the old name for a 
season it must be only to resume it with new glory. 
What can I give you tokeep youin mind of it? This 
picture would be missed. Stay, there is the crystal 
model, the last work of the gifted Benedetto Cavinio. 
The master ordered it to be thrown into the canal, 
but I only flung away the ruined fragments. I kept 
the rest; the basement, the second storey, and one 
tower, are perfect still. I bronght them to my room. 
I found a light box that would just holdthem. There 
it has remained through all these years.” 

She hobbled towards a little closet, stooped down 
and presently brought forward a light wooden box, 
dingy with dust and hung with cobwebs. Shaking 
her gray head and muttering incoherently, Brigida 
carefully wiped away the dust, and, lifting the lid, 
looked down into the box. 

“Pretty toy! pretty toy! they have passed away, 
but you survive.” 

Turning to the attentive youth, she exclaimed, im- 
pressively : 

“ Promise me, son of my dead Filippo, that if you 
ever return to be master of Forcellini palazza you will 
have the model completed by an artist worthy to suc- 
ceed Benedetto Cavinio, that you will place it over 
the dial to remain there while the house stands. So 
much promise me for Francesca’s sake.” 

“TI promise,” replied Maurizio; “ yet much I fear 
me I shall be unable to fulfil it. And what can I do 
with the box in my journeying hence, which must be 

instant and hasty?” 

“We will send it to you. Patrizio will manage that 

for me. Give us the right direction when you find your 

stopping-place, and it shall come to you, though 

Patrizio himself have to journey to carry it. Who 

knows what may happenhere? It were best safe in 

your keeping.” 

More to gratify Brigida than from any desire for 

the box on his own part Maurizio signified his assent. 

“And now,” he said, “I must go. Farewell, 

Brigida—faithful, kind-hearted friend! Have no 

fears for me. Perchance it is a kind Providence 

which sends me forth.” 

Brigida lifted her two withered hands over his 

head in solemn bleséing. 

And Maurizio, the last of the line, passed away 
from under the proud roof of the Forcellini palazza. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


In the warm sunshine of a glorious summer's day a 
noble horse with a straight, erect rider came slowly 
from the highway leading from Verona to Brescia. 
The country, a beautiful plain of Lombardy, overy- 


“ And what about the rubies?” questioned Patrizio’ 
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riant valley, overhung with vines, there of a noble 
mountain peak rising up against the brilliant blue of 
the sky ; and presently the equestrian checked the 
by no means unwilling animal to gaze long and aq. 
miringly upon the distant glimpse of the lovely lake of 
Garda. 

“ A charming country truly!” ejaculated Maurizio 
Forcellini, forit was he. “Surely one might be con. 
tented and cheerful here, if no weight of guilt hung 
on the conscience. Not a sigh shall I give fo: 
the canals and the luxurious scenes of Venice.” 

The horse was weary, and stood patiently, reach- 
ing down now and then to snatch a spear of grasg 
from the roadside. 

“Come, Caesar, we must on. The sun is verging 
towards the West, and who knows where we shali 
sleep to-night?” said Maurizio, patting the glossy 
neck of the faithful creature. 

And pricking up his ears Ceasar walked gravely 
along the white roadside, with its luxuriant border- 
ing of vine and blossom. Afar in the vale below 
they ht a glimpse of clustering roofs and a 
‘ and before them opened two roads. 

The horse made a little pause, turned his head, 
and seemed to ask with his intelligent eye for the 
‘master’s opinion. 

“Choose for yourself and for me, Cesar,” said the 
man, allowing the rein to fall loosely from his 


q “The leads to Brescia, lam certain, and 
‘the other goes I know not whither; yet have I no 
interest in the matter; I seek my fortune wherever 


I may find it. Take thy choice, Cesar.” 

And the horse, with a low neigh, after a moment- 
ary pause to refresh himself with a draught from 1 
little brook babbling along noisily as if talking to 
the road, turned to the left and cantered away with 
renewed spirit. : 

Poy be it,” said Maurizio, with a melancholy 
smile. 

The road meandered through great thickets 
of tangled vines, on which the pearly green clusters 
shone and glistened, catching a bluish  tingo. 
Here and there a stately group of chestnuts threw 
their shadow over the roadside, and again the way 
was darkened by a heavy grove of oak and fir. 

He passed a peasant woman tugging valiantly ata 
great basket of vegetables, but was lost in a bitter 
mood of abstraction, and asked no questions of her. 
Presently the road divided once more, and as before 
Cesar took his own path, leaving the well-beaten 
one for a narrow sylvan lane. : 

The rider was only aroused from his deep abstrac- 
tion by a wild scream, coming he scarcely knew 
whence. 
ae pulling up the horse, he looked around 

m 


im. 

He seemed to be in the midst of a woodland grove, 
and there was no sign of human habitation or any 
living creature. But onceagain came a quick, sob- 
bing cry, in a woman's voice. 

Springing from the horse, Maurizio made his way, 
guided by the sound, until he found himself in a 
fairy bower, moss-carpeted, rock-enthroned, and 
vine-hung. But he made no pause to examine the 
rural beauties of the place. The sight which met 
his startled eyes absorbed all his. thoughts and 
arrested his most earnest attention. 

A young girl, slender, fair, and graceful enough 
to be the fairy mistress of the lovely spot, was 
kneeling on the ground, supporting the pale, deathly 
countenance of a youth alittle beyond her own age, 
and gazing piteously and imploringly at the closed 
eyelids, and wan lips. 

“ Benedetto, speak to me! oh, my brother, one 
little word, to know that you are living!” cried she, 
in an anguished voice. 

There wasno answer, and the girl wrung her hands 
and cried ont : 

“Who will help me? Benedetto, Benedetto, do 
not die.” 

“Let me help you,” said Maurizio, advancing 
eagerly. “I was riding this way, and heard your 
sobs. How has he hurt himself?” 

And while he spoke he bent down and lifted the 
thin limp hand dropping to the mossy bank; it was 
pearly white and emaciated. 

The features, looking white and cold beneath 
profuse curls of brown hair, were sharp and shrunken. 
Maurizio saw by a single glance that he was an inva- 
lid, a hapless consumptive—and he laid his ear to his 
breast. 

“ There is still life,” he said, pityingly. “If we 
can carry him to the roadside I have a horse there, 
and can take him in my arms.” 

“Pitying angels sent you to my aid,” said the 
girl, taking up a straw hat and running a little dis- 
tance where a spring dropped its clear crystal below 
the gnarled roots of an ilex-tree. She brought it 
back dripping with the reviving liquid. Together 
they bathed the pallid face, and washed away the 








you forth. Iam certain of that, Maarizio, my noble 
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stains from the ghastly lips. 
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Maurizio caught the first signs of life, and, gently 
dropping the hand he had been chafing, took a small 
wine-flask from his pocket, and gave him drop by 
drop of it. In alittle time the sick youth opened his 
eves and was ableto answer the tender words of the 
frightened girl. 

“ Be not so terrified, carissima. I am better,” he 
murmured, looking fondly into her clear hazel eyes. 

“Oh, my Benedetto, you frightened me so. Indeed 
it was wrong in me to tempt you hither; you had 
not strength for so long a walk. What will mother 
say tome? And we thought you were so much bet- 
ter, Benedetto; how cruel it was in me to bring you 


ere. 

- “Nay, little Margherita, there is no blame for you; 
it might have occurred as well in the cottage chair 
at home; and I have enjoyed one delicious hour at 
our old play-house; I should never have seen it 
acain if 1 had not come to-day, my pearl.” 

““ Oh, Benedetto, you will grow well again, and we 
will be more careful,” sobbed the girl. 

“Do not deceive yourself any longer, Margherita ; 
there is no hope, I have known it for many days. If 
it were not for you, my pearl, and our poor mother, 
I should be reconciled.” 

“ Benedetto, do not talk so; you break my heart,” 
cried Margherita, folding both arms around him as if 
to shield him from some threatening foe. 

He dropped his lead on her shoulder, with a wist- 
ful, pathetic smile on his white lips. 

“My little darling—my precious one! Oh, who 
will care for you when our mother dies, and there is 
no brother left?” 

“Do not let a pang wring your heart on my 
account, Benedetto; heaven will care for me. But 
ob, how can I bear your logs? You must not die, you 
will not die.” 

“I cannot rise to mc feet even now, Margherita. 
Iam tired, so tired. How shall I ever reach home?” 
he said, ina weary voice. 

“This kind gentleman is here, he will help us,” 
answered she, turning a trustful, grateful glance to- 
wards Maurizio, who had retreated a little distance 
in respectful silence. 

“lam very strong, I can carry his light weight so 
easily,” said Maurizio, coming forward. 

The large, unnaturally brilliant eyes searched over 
his face as the young Venetian approached. 

“Itis a frank and noble countesance ' like him, 
Margherita ; let him take me,” said the youth, quietly, 
and again closed his eyes. 

Maurizio lifted him carefully and tenderly, and 
slowly made his way to the roadside. Cesar was 
making the most of his leisure, and cropping with 
avidity the rank verdure of the banks. 

“Can you stand long enough for me to mount?” 
esked Maurizio. 

“TI will try. Where is my Margherita? She has 
often been my staff and support before this.” 

The loving sister was ready with her encircling 
arm and steady shoulder; and in another moment 
Maurizio had stooped down and lifted the thin figure 
to the saddle, supporting the drooping head against 
his shoulder. 

“You will lead the way, signora, and I will follow 
as swiftly as his strength will allow.” 

“ May heaven reward you!” ejaculated she, and 
hurried on before. 

It was a long distance, and Maurizio, as he 
watched the whitening lips, trembled lest the swoon 
should return. But at length at the extremity of the 
lane, where it again emerged upon the highway, he 
caught sight of a picturesque cottage half hidden 
with roses and trailing blossoming vines, and was 
relieved to see the white-robed figure of his guide 
glide into the gateway. 

He made no pause when he reached the cottage, 
although no one was visible, but sprang off, and 
with the fainting youth in his arms hurried into the 
cottage. The sound of voices guided him to a long, 
low, but exquisitely neat apartment, perfumed by 
the odorous breath of the flowers framing the open 
windows. . 

A tall, white-haired, but smooth-faced, and other- 
wise youthful woman was hastily placing pillows on 
a low couch by one of the windows, and the young 
girl he had seen was cutting lemons into a plate. 
Both turned at Maurizio’s entrance, and came for- 
ward to meet him, looking anxiously into the in- 
valid’s face. 

“He has fainted again, I fear,” said Maurizio, 
soothingly. 

The mother knelt down and seized the thin, cold 
a the moment the sick youth was laid upon the 
couch. d 

“ Benedetto—oh, my son!” groaned she, in a tone 
of keen anguish; but she shook off her agitation 
presently, and turned herself steadily towards his 
Tecovery. 

“He is reviving now. You are better, my son,” 
the spoke, in calm, even tones. 








Benedetto smiled feebly, but had not strength yet 
for reply. 

Maurizio gave him a few drops of wine. Mar- 
gherita was kneeling on the other side the couch, 
the plate of lemons in her hand. 

The sick youth looked from one to the other with 
those large, bright eyes, and whispered : 

“TI would it were so—that there was a strong hand 
like his among us.” 

His mother, for the first time, gave an interested 
glance towards the stranger. She started nervously, 
Lo i a little pale, and put her hand to her fore- 

ead. 

But a scream from Margherita drew all her atten- 
tion once more to the sufferer. The sight was 
frightful in the extreme. The youth was perfectly 
helpless, unable even to whisper or move a finger. 

Maurizio had lent quiet and efficient help. When 
atlength the immediate alarm was quieted he went 
out to look after his horse, and found him contentedly 
cropping the grass plot. 

Margherita came out to meet him on his return. 

“You have been detained a long time, signor. 
We shall never be able to repay you for your kind- 
ness.” 

“It was nothing. I would I were able to help 
you give him health.” 

Margherita’s tears fell slowly. 

“Alas! I see now it is hopeless. Oh, you would 
not wonder we cannot bear to lose him, if you 
knew his goodness, his genius; my poor Bene- 
detto!” 

“TI seem already to have known and loved him 
always,” answered Maurizio. “I mean to stay if I 
can find an inn at hand, and learn his condition after 
the night.” 

“An inn!” exclaimed the girl, reproachfully. 
“We shall be honoured and grateful if you will 
accept our poor hospitality.” 

“Is there no one else to help you tend him?” 
questioned he. 

“None in the house; but we could call a score 
any time from the village below, who would be proud 
to serve him. He was the clerk in Signor Erizzo’s 
silk factory, the private secretary. No one mourns 
more than Signor Erizzo, who has been unable to fill 
his place; he sends him fruit and wine and game. 
Everyone loves my brother.” 

“TI will stay,” said Maurizio, abruptly, smiling 
softly to himself, for a sudden conviction had come 
to him. 

Owsar had chosen for him. Here was the haven 
of rest his weary heart had craved so passionately. 
A secretary wanted in a silk factory. What more 
opportune opening could he desire? A home in 
this pleasant nest, to care for Benedetto, to comfort 
Margherita, to aid the pale, sorrowful mother. His 
heart leaped at the prospect. 

“J will stay with you,” repeated he. 

And gentle-eyed Margherita guessed not all his 
meaning. 

They watched by the sick-couch, all three of them, 
the night long. Thrice they believed the feeble, 
fluttering breath had stopped for ever, and thrice 
their hearts beat wild with renewed hope as the 
faint heart fluttered beneath their searching fingers. 
Such experience might well do more than a year's 
common acquaintance. 

As they gathered around the neat and tempting 
morning meal, which Margherita’s dexterous hand 
had served, all were conscious of a familiarity and 
friendliness which would make it a grief to part 

in. 

“eThere came another member of the family to the 
breakfast-table, much to Maurizio’s surprise. A tall 
man with gray hair, long and curly, falling around 
his shoulders iike a cloak; a long hermit-like beard 
fell down his breast of silvery whiteness; his fea- 
tures were fine, and his forehead broad and full, but 
there was a wrong expression in his soft black eye, 
which made Maurizio aware at once that the mind 
was gone or astray. 

Neither mother nor daughter showed signs of 
mortification or annoyance as the old man looked 
over to their guest, and said, hastily : 

“Who is here? who is here? Delto must go 
away.” 

“No, no, Delto, it is a friend, one who is helping 
us; remain quiet, for there is nothing to fear,” 
answered the mother, with a look of tender com- 
passion. 

But the old man shifted uneasily in his chair, and 
kept his eyes on Maurizio’s face—and, finally, taking 
a biscuit in his long, slender, womanish fingers, he 
slid out of the chair and crept away. 

“Tam sorry——” began Maurizio, scarcely know- 
ing what farther to venture upon. 

The mother sighed, and with one of her melan- 
choly smiles turned to her daughter : 

“You must take the young signot with you over 
to the arbour by-and-by, and introduce him to your 





uncle. Once gain his confidence, and he is as trust- 
ful and guileless as a child.” 

“He is my uncle,” explained Margherita; “his 
mind you see is touched, but he is so gentle and 
loving no one can help respecting him. Poor Uncle 
Delto! a new face startles him.” 

“T hope he will not distrust me long,” returned 
Maurizio. 

A low murmur from the couch on which the sick 
youth lay called away the mother, and Margherita 
quietly and gracefully attended to their guest. 

“Pray take more food,” she said, entreatingly ; 
“you were awake all last night, and there may be a 
long ride before you. It would grieve us sorely to 
know your kindness to us made you ill.” 

“Tam not sure I shall leave the place to-day,” 
returned he. “I am journeying with no special 
object in view, except to find a place for myself to 
earn an honest living. I have been thinking all 
night of what you said, that Benedetto’s place was 
vacant. I am somewhat skilled with the pen. I 
have had a good education. Do you think 1 would 
answer for the place ?” 

“T am sure you would,” answered Margherita, 
readily. “'Thetrouble has been that Signor Erizzo 
could find no one hereabouts that was learned enough. 
Our Benedetto has had unusual advantages. My 
uncle was once a fine scholar, and there are few mo- 
thers, be they royal or noble, who can vie with my 
mother even now, and these two have helped Bene- 
detto at his studies. Ah me! I would he had not 
pursued them so closely—it has left him so frail 
and delicate! Alas! do you think it is hopeless to 
think of his recovery ?” 

Her clear deep eyes were swimming again with 
tears. 

“He is in the hands of heaven; surely one may 
hope to the last,” answered Maurizio; “I feel so 
much interest in him, I seem so strongly drawn 
towards him, I cannot bear to go away from here.” 

“You need not go. Iam sure Signor Erizzo will 
gladly secure your services.” 

“But I brought no credentials with me; I am 
truly a stranger,” returned Maurizio, doubifully. 
“ How can I ask him to trust me?” 

“He will need no surety for your honesty and 
goodness when he looks into your face,” answered 
Margherita, confidently, and then in a moment, 
blushing faintly at this admission of her own pre- 
possession, she added—“ But when Benedetto is able 
to talk he will tell you all about it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Western Giri.—By six o’clock we reached 
Pritchard’s, the next station, sixteen miles from 
Salina. Ilere there were a stable of rough stones 
and mud, and a cabin cut out of the steep bank, with 
rude roof of logs and mud. I was surprised by the 
sight of a pretty little girl of seven, and on enter- 
ing the cabin found a woman engaged in getting our 
breakfast. The walls and floor were the bare soil ; 
there were a bed or two, a table, two-short benches 
for seats, and a colony of tame prairie-dogs in one 
corner. I asked the little girl if she would not like 
acompanion to play with, but she answered: “I 
think I have more fun with the horses and prairie- 
dogs!” What a western woman she will make!— 
Colorado: A Summer Trip. By Bayard Taylor. 

Watertoo Day IN SHEFFIELD.—The veterans 
of Waterloo, fifteen in number, together with a 
numerous party of friends, celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the 18th June, 1815, on Tuesday, at the 
King’s Arms, Fargate. Mr. Lowe placed before his 
guests an excellent repast, to which the worthy old 
fellows did ample justice. After dinner Mr. Wright, 
formerly of the Royal Horse Artillery, was called to 
the chair. The usual loyal toasts were given with 
fervour, and these were supplemented by others of 
a local character, including the health of the Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Wharncliffe, and some gentlemen 
of the town. “The memory of our comrades who 
fell at Waterloo.” The united ages of the veterans 
brought out the remarkable total of 1,146 years, and 
may be thus designated :—93, 84, 77, 77, 77, 77, 76, 
76, 76, 73, 73, 73, 73, 71, and 70 years. 

Russian Forests.—Without comprising the ex- 
tensive areas of Finland and Poland, it is computed 
by Government engineers that there are four hundred 
million acres of land in Russia producing valuable 
forest-grown timber, the right of felling which rests, 
for the major part, in the hands of the Government, 
although a small portion of the land is the property 
of municipalities and private individuals. Latterly 
the enormous wealth represented by these forests has 
attracted the attention of the owners, and means 
have been taken to prevent the annual loss occurring 
partly from conflagrations and partly from the pre- 
datory habits of the population residing in their vi- 
cinity. Until the present time the greater number 
of these. forests were inaccessible, go far as the 
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felling of timber for commercial purposes was con- 
cerned, but recently their vast resources have been 
opened up by the introduction of steam saw-mills, by 
the construction of small railways, tramways, and 
canals. Among numerous other trees the pinus sil- 
vestris.occupies a prominent position, both with re- 
spect to age and size. Those who know how difficult 
it is to obtain a good wide plank will be surprised to 
learn that there are abundance of firs in Southern 
Russia 400 years old, with a diameter of 2 ft. 

THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE CZAR.— 
The Pole who shot at the Czar is, it appears, the son 
of a pianist, who strictly warned him not to engage 
in revolutionary projects. He had worked in Paris 
as @ gunsmith, received an allowance of 11. 12s. a 
wonth from the French Government, and seems to 
have been actuated by a ifanatic idea of relieving 
Poland from an oppressor. The Czar has offered a 
pension to the equerry whose horse saved him, 
and the Czarina has presented him with diamonds 
worth 12,000. 








SCIENCE. 





Mr. Pariurrs observed that during the eclipses of 
the sun in 1858 and 1867 the mercury of thermo- 
meters exposed to the sun’s rays did not reach their 
lowest points till six and nine minutes respectively 
after the instant of maximum obscuration. 

Tue THAMES River.—Professor Frankland stated, 
in his evidence before the Thames Navigation Com- 
mitteg of last year, that the quantity of organic 
matter in the Thames varied from three quarters of a 
grain minimum to two grains per gallon maxinrum. 

CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE.—By comparing a 
thermometer which he had graduated in 1826 with 
one graduated by Meissier in 1776, Arago considered 
that during fifty years the average temperature had 
not varied the twentieth part of a degree. Never- 
theless, by continuing his experiments to 1852, he 
admitted that there was a greater difference. 

CELESTIAL PHENOMENON.—It is stated that on 
the 21st of August next a celestial phenomenon will 
be witnessed which has only twice before been re- 
corded in history. The planet Jupiter will at that 
date be seen unaccompanied by his satellites for 
néarly two hours. Of his four moons three will be 
invisible on account of their passing simultaneously 
over Jupiter’s disc, and the fourth will be immersed 
in the shadow of the planet. 

Sea Air.—According to Mr. Thorpe the sea plays 
no part in governing the quantity of carbonic acid 
present in the atmosphere; onthe contrary, sea air 
contains @ less proportion of that gas than that on land. 
The average proportion of carbonic acid in the lower 
strata of the atmosphere resting on the ocean is three 
volumes in 10,000, and this is almost constant for all 
latitudes. It does not vary diurnally or with the 
seasons. 


IRONSTONEB IN YORKSHIRE.—A search for iron- 
stone, which has been going on for some time past 
in Yorkshire, has resulted in the discovery of a va- 
luable seam, partly on the property of Mr. Edward 
Clough Taylor, of Kirkham Abbey, and partly on the 
Castle Howard estates of the Earl of Carlisle. The 
estimated yield of the space for which a lease has 
been obtained is sufficient to feed two of the largest 
furnaces for thirty years. Limestone and other re- 
quisite minerals for carrying on the work are also in 
abundance. A hundred labourers’ cottages and a 
couple of furnaces are to be erected forthwith. 

GuN VeEssELs.—An Admiralty return shows that 
on the Ist of April there were 82 gun vessels and 
gunboats under 1,000 tons in commission, and 42 not 
in commission. Of the 82 in commission 30 are re- 
ported in indifferent or defective condition, two are 
unserviceable and very rotten, two are only fit for 
harbour service, two have been frequently under re- 
pair, and another requires considerable repair, 12 
with moderate repairs may be kept effective until 
1870, 33 are in good condition or serviceable. Of 
the 42 not in commission six are rotten and not 
worth repair, 19 are defective, 12 of them unservice- 
able, seven are fit for harbour service only, three 
are not complete, seven are in good and serviceable 
condition. 

PorRTABLE STEAM-CANOr.—A portable steam- 
canoe to hold one person has been completed by 
Mr. James Parker, of Lilford Road, Camberwell. 
‘The boat is made of iron, the dimensions being 13 
ft. long, 13 in. deep, and 2 ft. 3 in. wide. It is 
readily carried from place to place along the road by 
the aid of a pair of light wheels. The propeller is a 
jet of water one inch in area, forced by the direct 
action of steam without any engine. The boat 
being so short and deep in water, is not adapted for 
speed; nevertheless, three miles an hour was 
obtained at the trial on the Surrey Canal a few 





weeks ago against a rongh breeze, with only a little 
common firewood for fuel. With a good fire the 
speed is expected to come to between four and five 
miles an hour through still water, as the steam is in 
proportion to the steam pressure. This little boat is 
capable of a trip of one hundred miles with one sack 
of coke, but a larger boat would travel quicker, and 
carry fuel for a much longer voyage. The steam- 
canoe Without any engine was referred to (as open- 
ing up new ground) at the meeting of Naval 
Architects. 








STATISTICS. 


ForTIFICATIONS.—1,779,685/. have been expended 
on fortifications at Portsmouth, 1,071,240/. at Ply- 
motth, 235,104/. at Pembroke, 302,3072. at Portland, 
148,7202. at Gravesend, 204,9092. at Chatham, 
262,4022. at Sheerness, 266,779/. at Dover, and 
55,6732. at Cork. 

Our Mercuant Seamen.—A parliamentary re- 
turn, issued recently, shows that in the year 1866 
the number of seamen who died in the British mer- 
chant service was 4,866. Of these 1,219 were 
drowned by accident, ‘1,717 drowned by wreck, 131 
by falls from aloft, 146 from yellow fever, 8 mur- 
dered, 15 from sunstroke, and 24 from scurvy. 


MoRrTALITY OF CHILDREN IN SwEDEN.—Epidemic 
disease was very prevalent among Swedish children 
in 1862, and its fatality sufficed to raise the general 
death-rate of the population from 18°5 per 1,000 in 
1°61 to 21-4 per 1,000 in 1862. Of 15,839 deaths 
caused by epidemics the greater part arose from 
children’s diseases—namely, 7,407 (nearly 50 per 
cent.) from measles, 1,684 from scarlet fever, 1,549 
from whooping-cough, and 1,333 from croup. Next 
in order were 1,191 deaths from violent diseases of 
the throat, and 1,069 from nervous fever. From 
ague there were 367 deaths, twenty times as many 
in proportion to the total deaths as the average for 
England. The total number of deaths from all 
causes was 84,350. 





NEW ZEALANDERS. 


Tue aborigines of Australia are fast melting away, 
and continue to disappear rapidly before British 
settlers. The blankets supplied to them by the Colo- 
nial Governments, with the sugar, flour, meat and 
clothing which they occasionally receive from set- 
tlers, in payment of such services as stripping bark 
from trees, carrying water and firewood, would 
seem to act as so many destructive agencies, by 
enervating and debilitating their constitutions, and 
hastening their decline. In districts where they 
might have been seen at one time roaming about in 
numbers of ten, twenty, or forty, there is now rare) 7 
one to be seen ; and the expression of surprise is not 
unfrequently heard—‘“ Where have they all gone 
to?” Not one of the aborigines of Tasmania (Van 
Dieman’s Land), where they were at one time very 
numerous, now remains, and the same tale will soon 
be told of the aborigines of Australia. 

Every part of the country has its distinct tribe of 
aborigines, or blacks, as they are most invariably 
called, belonging to it; and when far distant, they 
are found not to understand the language of each 
other. In districts long settled, however, these 
tribes are almost entirely died out, and naught may 
be found remaining of them, save at some settler’s 
homestead, in the form of a decrepit man, or gin, or 
both, bearing so very little trace of the human figure 
and the lineaments of the human countenance that 
they might be very readily trampled on by horses’ 
feet, and be mistaken for cast-off black wearing 
apparel, or black oilskin cloth. Numbers of them, 
old and young, may be very frequently seen huddled 
together beside a small fire, which they have kindled 
near a settler’s homestead, all in a most torpid state, 
from having gorged themselves with food after a long 
fast. 


There is no lack of attention and the offices of hu- 
manity shown them by the settlers. If the night is 
cold, they will receive any quantity of clothing; but 
as soon as the sun rises and they feel warm the 
clothing is thrown aside and forgotten. They are 
generally found, however, to keep their blankets in 
winter ; and the gins, or females, are rarely without 
an opossum cloak. When employed at a station both 
men and women are always clad in English clothing. 
They will not remain long at one place—they must 
be always roaming about; indeed, their wild nature 
would seem to be altogether invincible, unless when 
they are taken young, and inured to the habits of ci- 
vilized life, and even then they are always ready to 
burst their bonds. The writer saw a black boy, who 
had been taken to England by Mr. Geddes, of 
Warialda, an old and respected colonist and pioneer ; 
but no sooner had the black boy returned to his native 
encampment than he threw off every article of 


clothing he had upon him, and fled into the bye, 
sceming}y as pleased as a bird escaping from a cay», 

The nude, houseless aborigines of Australis Dies 
sent a striking contrast to the aborigines or Maoris 
of New Zealand. Climate will explain the cause , 
the different types of character of many things », 
the earth’s surface, but the great difference in {),, 
climate of New Zealand and Australia will not «:- 
plain the difference in the character of the natiy, 
races of the two countries. The New Zealander, 
have sprung from an entirely different stock o: 
the human family. The aborigines of Australi, 
are jet black, have strong, coarse black hair, , 
slim build, and not much muscular strength. Tj, 
New Zealanders are of a brown, tawny complexion, 
and have also black hair, but not so coarse and 
strong. Their bodily frame is well developed— 
each one seeming tall and muscular, and they hayy 
finely formed features. They have pahs or villages 
in which they reside, though these seem at a dis. 
tance little better than a large motley collection of 
thatched pigsties ; and the first impression of them 
is not much improved on approaching nearer and 
examining them—a stockade formed of trunks of 
trees, sunk in the ground, and close to each other, 
usually surrounding them. They are most indus- 
trious, cultivate the soil, and are acutely alive w 
the advantages of European civilization. Many of 
them acquire wealth, and have saw-mills, flour- 
mills, and small vessels; but in trading, however, 
they always bear the character of being frightfully 
avaricious—cannot endure to see others gaining 
anything that they think they might possess them. 
selves; hence their jealousy of the English colonisis, 
and the wretched New Zealand wars. 





BuONAPARTE’S SwWORD.—A curions sort of com- 
pliment to France has been sent to Paris by the Czar 
—a sword of the Emperor Napoleon I., we presume 
taken in fight or left behind by him. 

AN AMAZONIAN VOLUNTEER.—The Volunteer 
lady who figured at the Dover Review with sword 
and belt and wore a thick veil, turned up at the 
great review in Paris and created quite a sensation. 
She was not ordered out of the way as she was w- 
gallantly at Dover, for fear she should, perhaps, 
more gallantly thinking, run all the Volunteers 
through the heagt with her eyes. 

Titte Map.—The number of cases of that particu- 
lar kind of madness called folly has greatly increased 
of late years in Prussia. In 1861 there were only 18+ 
cases ; in 1866, 236. Instances of ambitious folly have 
predominated. Among the patients struck with 
this form of mania there were five false Napoleons 
(III.), two. false Popes, one President Lincoln, three 
Grand Dukes of Holstein, three Emperors of Mexioo, 
eight Kings of Prussia,two Emperors of Austria, 
one Count Bismarck, and ten Emperors of Germany 
Cases of folly brought on by love and religion have 
entirely disappeared among men, but continue to be 
very frequent amongst women. 


Grorce STEPHENSON.—Like all other really 
great men, George Stephenson held foppery ani 
frippery in the greatest contempt. One day a youth 
desirous of becoming an engineer called upon him, 
flourishing a gold-headed cane. Mr. Stephenson 
said: “ Put by that stick, my man, and then I will 
speak to you.” To another extensively decorated 
gentleman he one day said, “You will, I hope, 
excuse me; I am a plain-speaking person, and am 
sorry to see a nice-looking and rather clever young 
man like you disfigured with that fine-patterned 
waistcoat, and all these chains and fang-dangs. If 
I, sir, had bothered my head with such things at 
your age, I should not have been where I am now.” 

E1cut Years or THE County Courts.—In the 
last eight years, 1859-66, 6,441,181 plaints have been 
entered in the County Courts of England, showing 
an average of 805,147 a year. 3,470,369 causes 
have been determined or judgments given—a fair 
amount of work for even, 60 judges to look back 
upon; the average is 433,796 a year. 207,868 war- 
rants of commitment have been issued; 25,983 4 
year. 63,030 debtors have been imprisoned ; 7,85 
@ year upon an average. 1,003,066 executions have 
been issued against goods, 125,383 a year; avi 
82,753 sales have been made, 4,094 a year. In the 
year 1866 the numbers under al] these heads were 
above the average, except those two which expres9 
the actual execution of the final process of the law; 
the number of debtors imprisoned being only 7,1"!, 
and the number of sales of goods only 3,828. The 
number of debtors imprisoned has declined conside- 
rably since a change was made in 1864, by stating 
clearly upon the warrant that the debtor could obtain 
his discharge on paying the instalments actually due 
It had been commonly supposed that he must pay 
all the instalments before being discharged. In 180 
the number of persons imprisoned was one to every 








93 sued; in 1866 only one to every 115 sued. 
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[HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE SULTAN OF TURKEY.] 


THE SULTAN’S VISIT. 


For the first time in the history of England the 
head and supreme chief of the Mahomedan religion, 
tie veritable “ Commander of the faithful,’ has been 
in our midst. The heir of the Prophet Mahomet, 
the descendant of the Caliph Harun Ahaschid, has 
visiled London as the guest of Queen Victoria. That 
« Christian Queen should invite a Mussulman 
Sultan to her dominions would be remarkable, but 
for the {fact that the present Sultan, on succeeding 
to the throne of his late brother, dismissed the 
tenants of the Harem, and conformed to the customs 
of Christian Sovereigns. 

The Sultan Abdoul Assiz Effendi, was born 10th of 
Feb., 1830. He is the younger son of the Sultan 
Melomed, who died in 1839, and brother of the -late 
Sultan Abdoul Medjid, on whose death, in June 1861, 
he ascended the throne of the Ottoman Empire, ac- 
cording to the custom, which prefers a brother toa 
60n as heir. 

The father of the Sultan, the late Sultan Ma- 
homed, was the first reforming Sovereign of Turkey. 
“'3 passion was, inasmuch as was possible, to 
Turopeanize his subjects. He it was also who 
‘estoyed the Janizaries, te. the household troops, 
Wo, like the Prwtorian bands of Rome, kept their 
“overeign in subjection. Mahomed’s great subject, 
Aichamet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, did the same with 
the Mamelukes. Apropos of Egypt, the present Sultan 
488 made the throne hereditary in the family of the 
fresent Viceroy. Like his father Mahomed, Abdoul 
-SsiZ 18, in fact,.a reforming Sovereign, whose whole 
1nd seems beat upon Europeanizing his subjects, 
“espite the prejudices of race and religion, and per- 
taps the ambition of Russia, whose decire ig, u:der 





the will of Peter the Great, to bury “the sick man,” 
and appropriate Constantinople. 

As far as has been seen to the present time the 
Sultan Abdoul Assiz has been remarkable for his 
political liberality, nevertheless His Imperial Ma- 
jesty has fully realized the words of Shakespeare : 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” Crete, 
and the Principalities, have all been thorns in his side. 
Not the least of his difficulties was the troublesome 
question that arose out of the ingenious quasi-politi- 
cal scheme of M. Lesseps for the formation of the 
Suez ship canal, and which ultimately led to the 
establishment of the Viceroy of Egypt as an heredi- 
tary Sovereign. 

T'o the great Paris Exhibition do we owe the visit 
of His Turkish Majesty to England. At the invitation 
of the Emperor Napoleon he decided to visit Paris, 
and starting on the 2ist of June he arrived in the 
French capital on the 80th of the same month, and 
was thus able to be present at the great distribution 
of prizes by the Emperor Napoleon on the following 
day. The ceremony of the presentation was grand 
in the extreme, and must have had an imposing 
effect even on the luxurious Turk. 

After visiting every portion of the Exhibition, and 
having been most splendidly féted in Paris, the 
Sultan took an affectionate leave of the French Em- 
peror and made his way to this country, where, as our 
readers already know, he was received with every 
magnificence, 

The great naval review at Spithead was in itself 
one of tho grandest displays ever witnessed in 
Europe. Not only was it a fine spectacle as a review, 
but itwas doubly interesting as showing the progress 
of naval architecture and the respective merits of 
“iron-clads” and our “old wooden walls.” 

Every species of war-ship was tierein employed, 


from the old-fashioned man-of-war to the Minotaur 
the Warrior, and the Bellerophon. Altogethor the 
spectacle was of national, and indeed of European 
interest, and will long be remembered by all who 
witnessed it. The Sultan was welcomed at Spithead 
with true British hospitality. The authorities pre 
sented him with an address, after which there was 
a grand déjeuner, a banquet, and a ball, terminating 
with a pyrotechnic display. 

By way of a souvenir of His Majesty's visit to the 
French capital, the Sultan had ordered a splendid 
necklace of diamonds, as his gift to the Empress 
Eugénie; he has, however, altered his intention and 
has metamorphosed the necklace into a model of his 
Palace of the Sweet Waters, with its shady groves 
and rushing river. Tho kiosque is encrusted wil) 
large rubies, the river is of diamonds, and the trees 
of green enamel. The value of the rubies alone will 
exceed 2,500,000f. (100,000/). 








EARLY RISING. 


Every circumstance contributes to render early 
rising advisable to those who are in the enjoyment 
of health. Thereis no time equal in beauty aud 
freshness to the morning, when nature has just 
parted with the gloomy mantle which night had 
flung over her, and stands before us like a young 
bride from whose aspect the veil which covered ber 
loveliness has been withdrawn. Tho whole material 
world has a vivifying appearance. The husband 
man is up at his labour, the forest leaves eparkle 
with drops of crystal dew, the flowers raise their 
rejoicing heads towards the sun, the birds pour forth 
their anthems of gladness, and the wide face of 
creation itself seems as if awakened and refreshed 
by a mighty slumber. 

All these things, however, aro hidden from thie 
eyes of the sluggard; nature in her most glorious 
aspect is to him a sealed book, and while every 
scene around him is full of beauty, interest, and 
animation, he alone is passiouless and uninspired 
Behold him stretched upon his couch of rest! In 
vain does the cock proclaim that the reign of day 
has commenced—in vain does the morning light 
stream fiercely in by the chinks of his window as 
if to startle him from his repose! Hoe hears not, 
he sees not, for blindness and deafness rule over 
him with desperate sway, and lie a deadening 
spell upon his faculties; and when at length he 
does awake, far on in the day, from the torpor of 
this benumbing sleep, he is not refreshed. Ho 
does not start at once, into new life—an altered 
man, with joy in his mind and vigour in his frame 
On the contrary, heis dull, languid and stupid, as 
if half recovered from a paroxysm of drunkenness 
He yawns, stretches himself, and stalks into the 
breakfast-parlour to partake in solitude and without 
appetite of his unrefreshing meal—while his eyes are 
red, his beard unshorn, and his clothes disorderly 
and ill put on. 

Uncleanliness and sluggishness generally go hand 
in hand; for the obtuseness of mind which disposes 
a man to waste the most precious hours of his exist 
ence in debasing sleep will naturally make Lim 
neglect his person. 





ImpertAL Mcntricencr.—The Czar, during his 
stay in Paris was imperial in his munificence. He 
spent in presents 200,000/. Tho COzarewitch got 
through 40,000. on his own account. The King of 
Prussia, true to the character for thriftiness to which 
Mr. Carlyle attributes the success of his house, spent 
but 6,0002. and the Crown Prince 1,500/., which his 
royal father presented him with as pocket money 
The Czar is said to have left 40,000/. for the poor of 
Paris. Perhaps, however, it is ironical, and he 
means to show what a poverty-stricken state the 
French capital is in. There are some poor in Russia 
to whom a million translated into roubles would dv 
good. 

Tue RoyaL TRAIN ON THE LONDON AND Nortn 
Western Rattway.—The train by which He: 
Majesty returned from Scotland may be regarded 
as a model of its kind. Many improvements have 
been made under the supervision of Mr. Martin, 
the telegraph superintendent of the North-Western 
line. By means of an electrical apparatus communi 
cation can be made with the guard by pulling a 
lever or handle fixed in each compartment of the 
royal saloon and other carriages. The effect of this 
is to ring the bell in the van next the engine and 
also the bell in the van at the rear of the traiu 
Each guard can communicate with the other by de 
pressing for a moment a brass key engraved “ Van 
bell,” and with the engine-driver by depressing the 
keys engraved “ Stop instantly,” or “Stop at the 
next signal station.” If the bell were rung it would 
be the duty of the guards to apply thoir breaks and 





to signal to the driver by depressing the key en- 
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graved “Stop instantly,” and keep it permanently 
depressed (by inserting the peg) until the train had 
been brought to a stand and the cause of the alarm 
ascertained. Upon the signal “Stop instantly” 
being indicated by the galvanometer upon the en- 
gine the driver is instructed to respond to the guard 
by a short whistle, and immediately bring the royal 
train to a stand. 





RALPH MARKHAM. 


——_@—__—_ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Wurtz the young earl was absent from the yacht 
his mother and sister were treating their young guest 
with a delicate kindness quite unusual for her to re- 
ceive. She was pressed to partake of refreshments, 
and then Gertrude took her to her own beautiful 
state-room to show her pictures, books, jewellery—in- 
deed everything which she hoped might please and 
interest her. 

In looking over a large book of drawings from 
scenes of nature Angela was delighted, for she had 
a natural taste for the beautiful. As Gertrude turned 
over leaf after leaf of the drawing-book Angela ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the different pictures. 

But at the sight of one, an ancient castle in the 
heart of a wild-looking, tree-covered valley, with 
mountain ranges on every side and a cascade pouring 
over a precipice near it, she paused for an instant and 
then cried out : 

“Oh, I have seen that place—I know I have, or 
else I have dreamed of a place so like it that the 
dream is painted on my memory!” 

“ Why that is our own dear home castlein Shrop- 
shire!” cried Gertrude, with wonder. “ How strange 
that it should seem familiar to you.” 

“‘ She has seen it, I know she has!” said her mo- 
ther, drawn to the room by the loud exclamation of 
Angela. “My heart tells me that she has not only 
seen Castle Lonsdale, but another dear spot in 
Shropshire also. Look, my young friend, on another 
drawing and tell me if your memory has not also had 
that impressed upon it.” 

And, hurriedly turning over several leaves, she 
came to the picture of a large house built much in 
the style of the old French chateau of the fourteenth 
century, Fronted by a grassy lawn, in the centre of 
which a fountain threw up its glittering spray, and 
surrounded by a grove of lofty oak-trees, beneath 
which deerand their fawns could be seen feeding 
or playfully gambolling here and there, it was a 
scene which, once fixed upon the memory, would not 
be apt easily to leave it. 

The instant the eyes of Angela fell on this drawing 
they seemed to rest there with a kind of fixed but 
pleased astonishment. 

“Yes, yes!” she murmured. “I have seen it—I 
know I have. That fountain, those beautiful deer, 
and a dear, good lady, whom I called mother, seem to 
come like a dream of only last night to me. And there 
was a carriage, with two snow-white ponies, it seems 
to me.” 

“There was—there was!” cried Lady Lonsdale. 
“ And you—and you are not Angela Markham ; but, 
dear child, you are the long-lost heiress to that beau- 
tiful place—that place which was once your home, 
and, with the help of heaven, shall be again !” 

Angela looked at the lady with an expression of 
bewildered surprise, while the latter continued to 
speak. 

“ Yes,” she said, “every feature of your face, the 
colour of your eyes, the almost faultless form, revive 
my dear cousin Caroline, who, widowed while almost 
as young as you are, clung to her infant daughter 
with a love and hope stronger than life itself. But 
when that sweet child, a little golden-haired seraph, 
whom I well remember, was suddenly missed from 
her side, and a cruel, insulting note told her that it 
had been stolen by the murderer of her husband, she 
was stricken down, as a flower would fall beneath a 
cold and cruel storm, and she never rose again.” 

‘My poor mother,” sobbed Angela. “Oh, I know 
it was, for | remember her. It is more than a 
dream—more than a dream!” 

At that moment the sound of the voice of the 
young earl reached the ears of those who were in 
the cabin, and he entered the next instant, closely 
followed by old Letty. 

“Oh, dear, dear child!” cried the old housekeeper, 
with eyes at that moment only for Angela. “ Bless 
the Lord that you are safe, and that you have 
eaved all these lives !” 

And tears rained down her old, withered cheeks 
as she embraced the beautiful girl. 

Meantime the mother of the earl was studying the 
form and features of the old woman with a look of 
intense curiosity. 

“Can it be that she was the young child’s nurse ?” 
murmured the lady, speaking to herself. “I re- 





member a stout, fair-haired woman, with the child 
in her arms, who was missed with the child. Can 
this be her? I will soon know.” 

Then, suddenly holding the picture last described 
before the eyes of the old woman, she asked: 

“ Have you ever been there ?” 

“At Tavisgreen Park?” exclaimed Letty, in wild 
surprise. “I was born in sight of it! Oh, lady, my 
happiest hours were once passed there, and since I 
was torn away from that place with this dear child 
in my arms I have never known peace.” 

“This then is the daughter of Lady Caroline 
Ashton of Tavisgreen Park.” 

And the lady pointed to Angela. 

“Yes, lady, yes! Oath or no oath I will tell the 
truth if I am killed within an hour for its. She is the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Ashton, and there in that 
dear old hall she was born. I, Letty Martin, of the 
village of Tavis close by, was her nurse, and never, 
never since her birth, through all the perils of her 
dear young life, have I been one day away from 
her.” 

“T believe you,” said the lady. Then, turning to 
the astonished young earl, she said: “ Plantagenet, 
this is one of the wondrous realities of life which al+ 
most seem miraculous. This young lady is without 


a doubt your long-lost cousin, the missing heiress to}; 


the noblest domain, your own only excepted; in all 
Shropshire. I knew her the moment I saw her, Fea- 
tures which can never leave my memory were re- 
vived in her face, for her mother and myself were 
inseparable when we were young. 

“My mother? Has Ralph Markham told me truly ? 
Is she dead?” cried Angela, anxiously. 

“ Alas, we know not!” saidthe lady. “ Hor fateis 
yeta mystery. It was supposed that she was drowned 
in a lake near the hall, for after weeks of wild in- 
sanity, consequent upon your loss, she escaped from the 
care of her nurses and attendants, and fled away in 
the pitchy darkness of anight-storm. All that was 
seen afterwards to indicate she had gone was her 
shaw], found near the margin of the lake. It was 
wide and deep, and was. searched carefully. But if 
her body rested under those waters they never gave 
up theirdead. Years have; gone by, and the fate of 
mother and child has beemumknown until now that 
you, without doubt the lost daughter, appear before 
us.” 

“ And Ralph Markham is not my father ?” 

“ No, my sweet cousin, no!” cried the young earl. 
* But I know who he is. The initials and crest upon 
the silver which he has kept were recognized by me 
ata glance. ‘The initials, ‘R. N.,’ are those of Sir 
Reginald Norseman, and his also the crest. And Sir 
Reginald Norseman is an attainted felon whom my 
father sought for everywhere, until death incapaci- 
tated him from the search. Ralph Markham is the 
man, I am sure he is!” 

“Yes,” cried old Letty. “He is indeed, that ter- 
rible man—a man with whom crime has been a com- 
panion for years—a man leagued with Satan himself. 
And, Earl of Lonsdale; you must not linger here, or 
he will destroy you and us. You know not his 
power. If he but sets eyes on me again, I am a 
dead woman. He will kill me and Angela, for often 
has he sworn to do it, if ever he was recognized as 
other than Ralph Markham, the diver.” 

“I fear no power of his,” said the earl, calmly. 
“But he shall not only fear, but feel. He shall be 
dragged back to England in chains to meet his doom 
for the crime of murder. Witnesses yet live—though 
my poor father is dead—who saw him commit the 
crime. There is enough more sin upon his soul, but 
for that he shall hang as sure as I live.” 

“Alas, my lord, you know not his power here 
among the bold, bad men by whom he is surrounded. 
His superior education, his reckless daring, his will 
have made him a leader among them.” 

“They will not cling to him when they are aware 
of his terrible crimes.” 

“ Alas, my lord, they care but little for crime. Many 
of them often boast of it. The man whom he 
engaged to pilot you to destruction has been a pirate 
and a murderer. I have heard him say so a hun- 
dred times. Others among them are as bad. Scarce 
one can be found who has any respect for law.” 

“Then, indeed, it would be useless for me to at- 
tempt his arrest. But when once his whereabouts is 
known to the Government at home, his arrest will be 
sure to follow, no matter what force is required to 
effect it. I will leave these waters with you and my fair 
cousin, for her safety is paramount to everything else 
now. But should I meet an English man-of-war on 
our way home I will put those on the track of 
Reginald Norseman, or Ralph Markham, as he calls 
himself, who will hunt him down and drag him back 
to meet his doom—a doom that cannot be half bad 
enough, half terrible enough to expiate his infamous 
crimes.” 

“Yes, my son; let us leave these dangerous 
waters as soon as possible,” said the mother of the 





earl. “TI feel now as if every hour we remained 
here new dangers would gather around us.” 

“By morning the gale will have abated syf- 
ciently to enable us to leave with safety,” said ths 
earl. “Night is now close upon us, and we could 
not thread the channels that lead over the reef 
without the aid of some experienced pilot, and even 
then it would be perilous. But with the light of 
to-morrow we will find our way out, and speed away 
once more to bonnie England- with the prize which 
blessed fortune has given us in the person of my 
fair cousin.” 

“So be it, and after we have had some refresh. 
ment we will hear from Letty Martin the story of 
how she and her little charge were spirited away 
from Tavisgreen Park, and what has since oc- 
curred,” said his mother. 

“It is a long story, my lady, but you shall have it 
all and truly, for, old as I am getting, it has been 
trouble more than time that has wrinkled my face 
and whitened my hair. He has been a terror to me 
by night and by day, and it has been for her, her 
only, that I have lived.” 

“And I hope to live to repay you for all your 
patient goodness to me, dear Letty,” said Angela, 
placing her hand on the arm of the old woman. 

“If I only. see you back upon your own lands 
and, that he cannot bring harm upon 
you, laskno other reward,” said the old woman. 
“I can die contented when I know no farther dark- 
ness can fall upon Dom path. But while we are 
anywhere near him I shall tremble. He isa terrible 
man—remorse, conscience, pity, he has none.” 

“We will)soon be beyond his reach,” said the earl, 
quietly. “I have no feareven here, I have a faithful 
crew, well armed, and there would be more peril to 
him, if he puta foot on my deckthan he would meet 
were he to face unarmed an angry tiger in ite den. I 
do not wish to save the hangman from his work, but 
Ralph Markham had best keep out of my path ; but 
I will be prepared for anything he might attempt. 
An armed watch shall be kept on deck, and as soon 
as itis possible we will leave these waters. It is but 
a few hours since that I regretted the untoward lack 
of wind, and the adverse currents which drove me 
upon this shore. Yet, blind that I was, I would not, 
for the crown of England, now wish it had been 
otherwise.” 

“The hand of an all-wise Providence has been in 
it,” said the mother of the earl, solemnly. “ Ilis 
ways are not our ways, and we are ever blind until Ho 
gives us sight.” 

“And perhaps, dear lady, He has saved my poor 
mother,” sighed Angela. “I cannot feel that she is 
dead—I must, oh, I must see her yet! I cannot be 
alone in the world, and feel that all, all are gone, 
whom nature gave as my protectors.” 

“You shall never feel lonely while my mother, 
sister and I live,” said the earl. “ Bound by the ties 
of relationship, as well as by the noble act of this day, 
when, knowing us not, you perilled your life to save 
us, We can never again be separated for many hours. 
~ excuse me now, I must go ou deck to issue new 
orders.” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


Tue dawn of another day followed the dark 
shadows of the night, as they fled away over 
waters no longer swept by the furious gale. A sky 
almost cloudless, waves which still tossed noisily 
together, as if fretful that the wind had left them, 
met the eyes of the Earl of Lonsdale when, shortly 
after daylight, he went on the deck of his yacht. 

The sailing-master was on deck superintending 
the watch, which was engaged, as was usual at that 
hour, whether in port or out of it, in holystoning and 
washing down the decks, and in cleaning the brass 
eye-bolts and railings about the hatchways. 

A long brass thirty-two pounder cannonade, 
working on a pivot amidships, was also receiving 
the care of an old gunner, who had grown gray in 
the naval service of his country, and who, with» 
crew of young, active men, was putting his pet in 
the brightest possible condition, while its varnished 
carriage was washed of every speck that could be 
seen. 

“ A dead calm to-day to pay for the gale of yester- 
day,” said the earl as Captain Cavendish touched his 
cap to him. 

“ Yes, my lord, but it will not last long,” said the 
old seaman. ‘There will be a breeze in from the 
south’ard and west, and before a great while.” 

“T am glad of it, for I wish to leave here ag,soon 
as possible,” said the earl. “ Have everything ready 
for getting under weigh the moment there is wind 
enough for us to move.” 

“ Aye, aye, my lord, I'll heave short as soon 48 
we're cleared up on deck.” 

“Let the hands get breakfast first,” said the earl. 
“ How is the tide now ?” ; 
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“Running in a flood, my lord. It will be slack 
water in about an hour.” 

“Then we will have the ebb to run out with. Has 
any boat come in from that dismantled sloop yet, 
this morning ?” ; 

“None that I have seen, my lord. But look, if it 
please your lordship, is not that a boat coming from 

now ?” 
ma Yes,” said the earl, taking a spy-glass from 
peside the binnacle. “It is the surf-boat that 
was used by the fellow who was so anxious to 
be our pilot yesterday; and the scoundrel is in it 
himself with another villain whom I hope to seo 
swinging. They may try more mischief before long; 
remember and be on your guard, Captain Cavendish.” 

“Aye, aye, my lord. You gave the orders, and 
the arms are all loaded and where the men can put 
their hands on them at a minute’s notice. Anyone 
who tries to come aboard here without an invitation 
will get more kicks than welcomes.” 

The earl smiled, and walked forward with his 
glass to a position where he could watch the boat 
that was coming from the direction where the dis- 
mantled sloop lay at anchor, pitching and rolling in 
the swell which was yet heavy outside the little 
harbour. 

It came in rapidly with the flood tide, impelled by 
the strong arms of men who were used to rowing in 
rough water, and in a short time it was so near that 
the earl could easily study the features of the two 
men who were in its stern, for they faced him, 
while, of course, the backs of the rowers were 
turned towards.him. 

“The fellow who calls himself Vanderlip has a 
careless and saucy air this morning,” said the earl 
to himself. “But Markham is as white in the 
face ag. & ghost, and even at this distance I can 
detect a fiendish glare in his eyes. He is steeped 
to the very lips in every evil passion. If he has 
the influence with these lawless wreckers which 
the old murse supposes it will be best for me to 
get the yacht out of their way until I can get more 
force behind me. My officers and crew are as true 
as good steel, and brave enough to face ten times 
their number; but the odds would be fearful, even 
if one-fifth of the crews of those vessels and the 
people I see on shore were against us. We must be 
outof this harbour the moment the wind gives us 
steerage Way.” 

The surf-boat came nearer and nearer, and finally 
passed the yacht within a half pistol-shot distance. 
Both of the men in the stern of the boat surveyed 
the earl closely as they passed him, but neither once 
opened his lips. But on their faces was an expres- 
sion of malignant hatred, which needed no words to 
depict it. 

The boat was steered directly for the shore, and, 
when it landed, both Markham and Vanderlip leaped 
out, and while its crew remained with the boat the 
two men hurried up towards Markham’s house. 

“They are not aware yet that 1 have Angela 
and the housekeeper on board,” muttered the earl. 
“When they discover that fact then I may expect a 
visit. Whether a peaceable one or not I will be 
prepared for it.” 

He watched the two villains until he saw them 
enter the house. They remained in it only three or 
four minutes, and then, when they came out, the 
earl saw, by their flushed faces and angry looks, 
that they had missed those upon whom they had in- 
tended to vent the first ebullitions of their wrath. 

They hurried to the nearest house, and, calling 
persons to the door, seemed to be making inquiries 
of them. ’ 

Hands pointed towards the yacht, as well as the 
angry glances of Markham and Vanderlip, told the 
earl that they had received information of the where- 
abouts of the late inmates of the house. 

The two men walked away together, consulting 
alone for a few moments ; then, as if having de- 
cided what first to do, Markham went back to his 
house, while Vanderlip returned to his boat, and 
pushing it off steered towards the yacht. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


_ Tue earl went for a moment to the cabin to can- 
tion Angela and Letty Martin on no account to 
show themselves on deck, and then returned to the 
quarter-deck, where he was joined by Captain 
Cavendish and Dr. Heavysides, to see what imperti- 
nence Burt Vanderlip would next be guilty of. 

By this time also all the crew were on deck, 
though no arms were yet exhibited, as Captain 
Cavendish had told the earl weapons were where the 
men could grasp and use them at any required 
instant. : 

Vanderlip did not venture himself on board of the 
yacht this time. He satisfied himself with steering 
his boat pretty close alongside, just to windward of 
the quarter-deck where the earl and his officers 





were standing. Then, rising in the stern-sheets of 
the boat, in a rough tone, he cried out: 

“Earl Lonsdale, if that’s your name, I’m sent off 
here by Ralph Markham to tell you to send his house- 
keeper and his daughter ashore, if you know when 
you are well off ! And I'll just add for myself, you’d 
better be in a hurry about it or you'll get help.” 

“ Burt Vanderlip, if that’s your name! Dog ofa 
pirate, go back to the man you call Ralph Markham, 
whom I know as Reginald Norseman, and say that no 
person who is now on board my yacht owes any obe- 
dience tohim. Tellhim also that the reward of one 
hundred thousand pounds offered for him, dead or 
alive, by my father, will be paid on his delivery in 
England by me.” 

“Is that all?” asked Vanderlip, sneeringly. 

“No. Not quite all. Tell him that 1 will hunt 
him down, wherever he hides, as my father did, and 
I will never rest till I see him swinging by the neck. 
And now be off, you miserable being, or I shall be 
tempted to save the hangman a job in your own 
case.” 

“Tl go—but look out for me and Ralph Markham 
when we come again. You'll sing a different tune 
then, my gay lark.” 

“ Aye, a tune which will be a dirge for any who 
attempt to interfere with me or mine!” replied the 
earl, haughtily. ‘ Myself, officers and crew, are well 
armed, and those who interfere with us may expect 
more than words.” 

“ There are those coming who've seen harder times 
than you are capable of making for them. Good- 
bye for an hour, my young bird of thunder. I'll pull 
your pin-feathers out when I come back!” 

And with a sneering laugh at his own vulgar wit 
the wrecker turned his boat and bade the crew give 
way on their oars. 

“How soon do you think we'll have wind enough 
to move with?” asked the earl of his sailing- 
master. 

“Full two hours, my lord, by the slow way those 
clouds rise,” replied Cavendish. 

“ And the tide ?” 

“It is almost on the turn now, my, lord.” 

“Then shorten in the cable at once, and have 
everything ready for making sail when the wind 
reaches us. I donot wish to come into collision with 
these people if I can help it. But should they at- 
attempt to come aboard without my consent they 
must be repelled at all hazards.” 

“To be sure, my lord, and we can doit. Here we 
are, five-and-twenty men before the mast, three 
officers abaft it, and your lordship also. Why 
none of them could board us if we said nay. And 
if it wasn’t for the ladies aboard, I’d rather have a 
bit of a fight than not, just to put me in mind of the 
time when I served under Nelson.” 

“ Por their sakes I will avoid a struggle if I can,” 
said the earl. “But if fight we must, then we must 
for their sakes fight all the harder, for terrible 
would be their fate if we got worsted.” 

“T never got the worst of a fight yet, not even 
under the great Nelson,” said Cavendish. 

“T’ve got worsted in stocking yarn,” said the 
doctor, with a dry smile. . 

The earl again took up his spy-glass to watch the 
actions of Vanderlip. He saw him land and hasten 
up to the house where Ralph Markham awaited the 
result of his visit to the yacht. 

Then the young nobleman went into the cabin to 
hold a conversation with the ladies, telling Caven- 
dish to call him if he saw any strange demonstra- 
tions on shore. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Pactno to and fro, gnashing his teeth together in 
his impotent rage, muttering wild and bitter curses, 
and every little while pouring a glass of undiluted 
brandy down his throat, Ralph Markham, or Regi- 
nald Norseman, as we may now know him, passed 
his time while Burt Vanderlip was absent on an 
errand which he shrank from performing himself. 
Though not gone much more than half an hour it 
seemed to the excited man as if Vanderlip had been 
away for hours. 

“Curse you! 


What made you stay so long?” was 
the cry he hoarsely uttered ag Vanderlip re-entered 


the house. “Did you stay to drink, or to bargain 
away my life for the reward?” 

“The reward I get for running of your errands is 
so great that I might well afford not to think of the 
offer of a thousand pounds to land one Reginald 
Norseman in England,” said Vanderlip, maddened by 
his ungracious reception. “Why don’t you add a 
kick or two to your curses ?” 

“ Reginald Norseman! who dares to breathe that 
name?” gasped the diver, his flushed face suddenly 
changing to a dead! or. 

«The man who pang on yonder yacht. The 
man who keeps there the girl you have called your 





daughter. The man you call the Earl of Lonsdale, 
and who, in the hearing of all of my boat’s crew, 
offered to pay now a thousand pounds for the deli- 
very of Reginald Norseman, alias Ralph Markham, 
dead or alive, in any port in England.” 

“Good heavens, | am known at last. That hag, 
Letty Martin, has told him all. He never will give 
the girl up. She is his own cousin, and he knows it ; 
heiress too to more property than half Florida is 
worth.” 

“ An heiress in truth ?” asked Vanderlip, eagerly. 

“Yes—yes, to millions'on millions!” said Ralpb, 
in a despondent tone. 

“And are you fool enough, or coward enough to 
let her be carried off right before your eyes?” cried 
Vanderlip, fiercely. ‘If you, Markham, or Norseman, 
or whoever you are, are such a fool as that, Il am 
not. I will have that girl, fortune and all, if a thou- 
sand lives stand between me and her. I never 
thought you were a milk-sop before.” 

“Burt Vanderlip, you know not whom yon talk to. 
I dare more than you dream of; but I have lived 
in the security of disguise so long that the discovery 
of my real name and rank has for a moment un- 
manned me.” 

“Rank ? Who spoke of rank ?” said Vanderlip, 

“Why, did not that earl speak of me as Sir Regi- 
nald Norseman ?” i 

“No! And so you have been a nobleman after all. 
You came down some when you chose diving for » 
business. But that is neither here nor there ; what 
are you going to do about the girl? That is the 
question now!” 

“Why get her away from him first and then des- 
troy him and all with him,” said Markham, fiercely. 
“The news that Iam here must never go back to- 
England—never.” 

“Now you talk like a man, Ralph, and I’m with 
you heart and hand all through. The yacht is be- 
calmed you see and can’t get out of the harbour, even 
if they try to take her out. Now all that you have 
to do is to call the people together and tell them that 
a foreign chap in that yacht is trying to steal away 
your daughter. Give ’em plenty of liquor, make ’em 
such a speech as you can if you try, and you'll soon 
have ‘em fit to do anything we propose. When they 
are ripe for work I'll supply arms, for I’ve got = 
good stock aboard the sloop, and we'll board the 
yacht inahurry. Of course, the earl will be fook 
enough to resist, and that will be his death sentence ; 
for if you once get our people roused, they'll stop at 
nothing, my crew especially.” 

“The plan is good,” said Markham, after a few 
moments’ thought. “You goon board your sloop, 
and get your crew and arms ready, and send messages 
aboard the other vessels for captains and crews to 
meet me on shore, on business that concerns them all. 
I'll get out my liquor, and when they all get together 
tell them a story that will set their very hearts on fire. 
But mind and caution your boat’s crew about the 
name and the reward. Tell them that it is an infernal 
lie, got up by the owner of the yacht to suit his pur- 
pose, while he runs away with my daughter.” 

“All right. You do your part and I will do mine,, 
Ralph. And as you don’t ask me to take a nip of 
your brandy, I'll do it myself, and then I'll be off to 
carry out my part of the programme.” 

And, suiting his actions ‘to his words, the burly 
wrecker poured out and drank off a bumper of brandy, 
then hurried away to his boat, to commence the 
necessary Operations for raising a crowd of excited 
belligerents to attack the yacht. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“You have had a visitor, my lord,” said Angela 
Ashton, as we must now know her, when he entered 
the cabin, after sending Burt Vanderlip away with a 
repulse. “The man Markham, who, thank heaven, 
has no legal or natural claim upon me, has sent after 
me, has he not? I thought I overheard Burt Van- 
derlip’s hateful voice in angry response to your own 
above.” ° 

“You are right, my cousin. Norseman, or Mark- 
ham, did send his accomplice to me with an insolent 
message. But it was met with a response that will 
show him I will neither trifle nor be trifled with.” 

“ But, my lord, they may come after me in num- 
bers, and try to take me by force from your protec- 

“Let them dare such a mad attempt!” said the 
young earl, in an excited tone. “They will meet 
with a reception they little dream of. My officers 
and crew are all men who have learned their duty in 
the naval service of their country. Fighting has 
been like pastime to most of them. They are well 
armed, brave and faithful. Ten times our numbers 
never could take this schooner. But I shall not wait 
for an attack if it can be helped. The moment there 
is wind enough to fill our sails we shall move out of 
the harbour and get to sea. Once under weigh there 
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is not a vessel in all their fleet that can fly with the 
epecd of my vessel.” 

“ But there is no wind now, Plantagenet, is there ?” 
erid his mother, coming from the state-room with 
Gertrude by her side. 

“None yet, mother; but the signs are good for its 
speedy coming. You need not feel any alarm. 
‘hey are on the watch above, and nothing can 
ceur at all suspicious which will not be reported to 
me at once. The crew and officers are aware of 
what might occur and are well prepared forit. I 
hardly think that Norseman, desperate as he is, 
would dare to attack us, oa knowing as he does 
that royal yachts go as well armed as any man-of- 
war afloat of their tonnage.” 

“ But, my lord, that man will not tell the wreckers 
what opposition they may expect. He is too cun- 
ning for that,” said Letty Martin. “ He will madden 
them with liquor and excite them with his words. 
| know his ways. He has even with liquor kept 
the worst of them friendly with him. And Burt 
Vanderlip has a great deal of influence too with the 
worst of them. They are all bad enough, but those 
who are under him are the worst.” 

“Let them come,” said the earl, quietly. “If 
they are under the influence of liquor it will be all 
the better for us who are not in a state of artificial 
excitement, for we shall be cool and collected, while 
they with muddled brains will not know what to do. 
Dranken courage is not tobe depended upon. All I 
ask of you in the ca#bin is that you remain here 
quiet, and do not comeon deck. It would only take 
our attention from duty if you came out, and it 
would be the worst thing for us you could do.” 

“Can you come on deck a moment, my lord?” 
said the sailing-master as he stood cap in hand at 
the cabin door 

“Yes, in a moment, Captain Cavendish,” replied 
the earl. 

Then he went into his state-room and put a belt 
oa under his overcoat, in which two loaded revolvers 
had been placed ready for use before. 

“Be calm and cheerful all,” he said with a smile 
es he kissed his mother’s brow and his sister's 
cheek. Then he went on deck. 

“ What is the matter, captain?” he asked, as soon 
as le reached the quarter-deck. 

“Nothing yet, but it looks a little squally away 
there,” said the old seaman, handing his glass 
to the earl, and pointing to a crowd of men and 
women massed in front of the house in which Mark- 
ham lived. “They have been going ashore from all 
the vessels for a half-hour back till there’s hardly 
an anchor watch left afloat, I'm thinking ; and that 
chap who tried to run us down yesterday is making 
a bit of a speech from the steps in front of the 
house, I should say; and that other sheepstealing- 
looking fellow who came off to pilot us is going 
amongst them with pitchers of liquor, I, should 
think, by the way they seem to take to the drink. 
Water wouldn't go as fast as that seems to, for I 
see the pitcher's bottom up very often.” 

The earl said nothing while Cavendish was 
making these remarks, but with the glass to his eye 
he was intently studying the course of events on shore. 

He saw plainly that Norseman was haranguing 
the assembled crowd before his house, while Van- 
derlip and others were engaged in passing liquor 
about with lavish freedom. 

He saw also that the upturned faces of most of 
those who listened to Markham were flushed and 
excited, and a wild hurrah now and then came off 
on the still air, which told him that the passions 
worked upon were gradually becoming more and 
more inflamed. 

‘How much chain have you out, captain?” he 
asked 

“Only eight fathoms, and we are anchored in 
seven, my lord,” said the sailing-master. “The an- 
chor is almost atrip.” 

“That is well. Loose the lower sail, quietly, so 
as not to attract attention ashore.” 

“ Aye, aye, my lord.” 

The necessary orders were given, and soon the 
main and foresails and the jib lay loosed from their 
gaskets, ready to be hoisted. Yet, so far, not a 
breath of wind ruffled the mirror-like surface of the 
water 

“How many men think you are there in yonder 
crowd 2?” asked the earl of the sailing-master. 

“Not far from three hundred, my lord, I should 
say,” replied Cavendish. “But it isn’t likely that 
oue in a dozen of ’em knows what fighting is. I'd 
bet # year’s pay that none of em ever served under 
the great Nelson, at any rate.” 

“They are in number enough to annoy us, even 
if they are not skilled in arms, if they can be in- 
duced to make an attack by the scoundrel who is 

j urging them to do it,” said the earl. “How long 
think you will it be before we have wiad enough to 
carry us out of this hole?” 


“Not a great while, my lord; the clouds are 
rising fast. If they'll hold on half an hour yet on 
shore, they may come as fast as they like and they'll 
find we have the legs of them.” 

“But they're not going to wait that half-hour,” 
said the earl, uneasily. “I see that they are begin- 
ning to move already. Have every man on deck— 
every weapon ready. They are coming to their 
boats,” cried the earl. “Many of them are armed 
already. We shall have work to keep them off if 
they are determined’ and well led. Gunner, put a 
double stand of grape and a case of canister in that 
gun, and depress it so as to sweep the water within 
a pistol shot. If they force a fight from us, it 
shall be a dear day for them.” 

And as his crew hurried to obey orders, and 
clustered to their stations fully armed, the young 
earl watched the movements of the excited crowd, 
which came rushing towards the beach where the 
boats had been drawn up. 

(To be continued.) 








TOO LATE. 


“Wat do you want?” 

“TI wished to see my husband. 
pardon, for I perceive he is not here.” 

The question was curt, rude, rough even ; the re- 
ply impetuous, cuttingly sarcastic, and with a 
dash of anger in its tones. You would never have 
thought that Maxwell Maillard, gentleman, as he 
called himself and the world called him, could have 
spoken so to his sweet young wife, as any coarse, 
fiery man might in animperious mood to an intrusive 
servant or an annoying beggar. Nor would you 
have thought either that lovely Alice Maillard could 
have become so flushed and disturbed or have made 
such a reply to the husband she loved better than 
life itself,and then have turned and walked away with 
such a queenly step from his presence. 

It certainly was an unpleasant and unfortunate 
mood the merchant was in that evening. The close 
of the year was near at hand, and all day long he 
had been perplexed by a thousand cares incident to 
his large business; besides he had discovered a 
gross error in the books, the result of an incompetent 
book-keeper’s blunder, and had taken them home 
with him that evening to endeavour to trace its 
source and rectify it. 

It was while in this mood, his brows knitted with 
perplexity, that his girl-wife came to aim in the 
quiet little library whither he had retired after 
dinner, and stealing softly up behind him had play- 
fully blinded his eyes with one of her white hands, 
at the same time pushing away the thick ledger over 
the green baize-covered table. In an instant the 
quick, rough question that betokened annoyance burst 
from his lips, and in an instant more the white hand 
was snatched away, the little graceful head tossed 
high, a red spot appeared on both cheeks, and the cut- 
ting, sarcastic answer was given. And in a 
few moments more the merchant was left alone, his 
handsomely shaped head, covered with thick iron- 
gray locks, was bent againover his books, but witha 
compression of his lips and a glitter in his eye one 
seldom saw there, while the girl-wife was sitting in 
the parlour quiet as a statue, but with that same 
high colour and excited mien with which she had 
left the library. 

For some minutes Alice Maillard sat thus, per- 
fectly motionless, looking straight before her ; then 
her countenance softened—a grieved, wounded look 
came into her eyes; her lips relaxed and quivered 
with feeling, and she burst into tears and sobbed as 
though her very heart would break. 

The sobs increased, and the tears rolled down 
the cheeks now pale with emotion; but after a time 
she grew calmer. 

“T am sorry I spoke so,” she said, confessing her 
fault to herself with as much earnestness as though 
her husband were a listener. “Iam sorry. If Max 
were rough” (here the lips trembled again), “I was 
hasty. I suppose those tiresome books troubled 
him ; I will go and apologize.” 

And, rising, she left the room, and walked along 
the hall to the rear of the house where the little 
library was situated. But, laying her hand on the 
knob of the door, she was surprised to find it fas- 
tened. The lock was turned. 

“Unkind,” she said now, the red spot deepening 
again on her cheek; and as noiselessly es she had 
come she returned to the parlour. 

Two, three hours passed away; lonesome enough 
felt the solitary Alice, striving to pass the time with 
her sewing, upon which, now and then, a teardropped 
silently. 

All that time, however, her thoughts were busy ; 
and she clung to her first resolve not to sleep until 
she had made peace with her husband. For it was 
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of her girlhood homte, and the bride of loss than 4 

year—to hear a harsly word or utter an unkind ons - 

and all that long evening, while sho sat there in 

tears, seemed an age to ler. Ah, little Alico, cay 

such exquisitely keen suffering ever, ever coms 
in 


Nine, ten, eleven o'clock struck, and then she 
heard the library door open and her husband's foot. 
steps along the hall. But they did not pause at tirs 
parlour, though the door was partially ajar ; they 
passed on, and he ascended the staircase to thair 
chamber. 

This was too much. Tears again swelled in 
the large, sensitive eyes; and womanly indignation 
prompted her to remain below until she was calm, 
and when she went up to her room her husband 
was, or pretended to be, fast locked in sleep. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the young wife was 
prepared to expect the way might be easior for 
the establishment of peace between them, but there 
was @ reserve and iciness in Mr. Maillard’s manner 
which quite frustrated this intention. He hurried 
through the meal, went to the library for his books, 
looked into the breakfast-room again for a courteous 
“ good-morning,” but did not unbend to bestow the 
customary parting kiss. 

Alice felt more than ever grieved, thus thrown 
back upon herself. All day long she was mos: 
unhappy, and could not settle herself about her usual 
employments. 

The feelings she suffered wore 60 new to her ; it 
was something she had never thought could happen 
—to speak a quick, angry word to one who was all 
the world to her; and, though she had been be- 
trayed into the utterance, she never could be 
happy again till it had been explained and for- 

iven. 
She would speak to her husband before sleep 
again sealed her eyelids ; although very sound, iv- 
deed, had not been the slumber that visited her last 
night. 

When evening arrived, and Mr. Maillard came 
to dinner, Alice met him as usual with an affec 
tionate greeting, and put up hér lips for the cus- 
tomary kiss, but very icy was the salutation, and 
such a tone of restraint pervaded his manner that 
she found herself deterred from uttering a word. 

At table Mr. Maillard was politely attentive, and 
led the conversation to subjects of general interest, 
keeping it up so skilfully that not an opening ap- 
peared for the introduction of any reference to the 
particular subject that engrossed his wife's mind; 
and when he arose he said: 

“T have an engagement at the club to-night, Mrs 
Maillard, and it will probably be late when I return,” 
and went out. 

“Why did I not speak? I won't let it pass so! 
He is ascold as an iceberg. I will havean explana 
tion before I sleep to-night,” said Alice, passion 
ately. “He ehan'’t treat me like a child ay 
longer.” 

It wag late when Mr. Maillard returned, and he 
did not expect to find the watcher who éwt in the 
parlour, and a little surprise was in his glance whe» 
he entered, but he made no comment. 

“Tt is past twelve, I know, Maxwell, but I sat up 
for you. The truth is I wanted to speak to you 
about—about——” but here she paused. 

“ Well?” 

There was but little encouragement in the cool 
monosyllable that Mr. Maillard uttered, and the eyes 
upon which his wife’s were turned appealingly evinced 
no glance of tenderness to lure her on in the path 
that was now growing painful to her, although le 
very well knew what was going on in‘her mind 
Was this man a hardened boor? 

Society, as I said, called him a gentleman. Hoe 
had many excellent traits, and he had not really felt 
comfortable himself since that affair in the library , 
but he had a strong, passionate nature and an iron 
will that had never been subdued, and like many of 
his proud and imperious type he would neither bend 
to acknowledgments himself nor seem to encourage 
by any tenderness of manner his wife’s. So he sat, 
stately and frigid, in the seat he had taken by the 
register. 

Meantime Alice, affectionate and sensitive, with 
her whole heart in her eyes, and those eyes eagerly 
beseeching his, stood near him, where she had ad 
vanced as she spoke. At first it had boen easy for 
her to utter those words, but that one unimpassioved 
monosyllable checked farther utterance and froze 
her lips; butat length she burst out, passionately 

“T will speak! Maxwell, you know what | want 
to say! I am very unhappy!” and tho hot tears 
thickened her voice. 

“What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Maillard?” 

Yes, the man actually asked that question—he 
who knew how that noble, sensitive, affection 
ate girl was suffering. Not an embrace, no opening 
of his arms to draw her to his breast, no kiss on her 
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quivering mouth, no tremor in his own tones, but in- 
stead that impassive question : 

“ What makes you unhappy, Mrs. Maillard ?” 

For an instant the ice thus driven into the gulf- 
stream of feeling checked its current; then it came 
on again, but not so warm as before. 

“ {am unhappy because I have suffered—am still 
afering ; and | want a reconciliation. You know, 
Maxwell, those words spoken in the library the 
other bight. I was sorry the very minute after- 
wards.” 

“ And I was sorry also, Mrs. Maillard. Any ex- 
hibition of impetuousness—temper, I might say— 
disgusts me. I think any wife ought to know that, 
and avoid such things. But 1 forgive you.” 

Mr. Maillard said this as sternly as though he were 
a judge pronouncing sentence—and as if he, him- 
self, were not the cause of it all. A chill ran 
through poor Alice’s veins. She had read of lovers’ 
quarrels and trifling estrangements between the 
married—but here was a new phase. She had ex- 
pected to be taken to her husband's heart and re- 
stored to happiness again. 

She never dreamed of thus being thrown off, 
baffied by the power of that cruel will—she, who 
was all heart and affection. If he was only down- 
right angry with her—would even scold her—then 
the tempest would pass ; but no, there was only this 
jofty assumption of superiority. She was cast back 
on herself, and could say nothing. 

Chilled, amazed, humiliated, and half stunned by 
the turn the matter had taken, the poor girl-wife 
went to her chamber. 

Maxwell Maillard sat for perhaps half an hour ere 
he left the parlour, buried in a reverie. But his 
thoughts were not of a gentle character. One 
could have geen that by the lips that were still 
closely shut, and the expression of triumph that 
shone in his bright blue eyes, Had this man a 
heart, and did it hold one throb of love for his wife? 

Yos, hethought so. He had been # most ardent 
wooer; he unbent, to enslave, subdue, and win; 
and no lover of younger years ever could have so 
completely overpowered the sensitive, impulsive, 
high-souled, beautiful Alice Annable as this stately, 
handsome, middle-aged gentleman. 

Yes, he loved her with a strong, imperious love, 
such as men of his type feel—a selfish love, in that 
she ministered to his pride of possession; but he 
loved himself more. And, as he sat there after she 
had left him, the expression of his eyes fully showed 
this thought : 

“I intended to let her suffer. And I intend that 
she shall suffer more. It is not a man’s place to 
yield. A wife's spirit should be broken to her hus- 
band’s. When I think she is sufficiently punished 
I shall take her back te my heart again.” 

And the poor girl above was taking her first lesson 
in that bitterest knowledge that ever comes to 
woman's heart—the feeling that she is treated un- 
fairly and unkindly. She half doubted if she had 
heard her husband speak at all. Had he even answered 
her? she asked herself. How very far apart they- 
svemed still. Was this the reconciliation to which she 
had been looking forward? She. shut her eyelids 
hard to press back the hot tears; and murmured, with 
a little sob, “ And yet, when one loves, it is so easy 
to forgive.” 

Poor Alice! “The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly small.” Oné day 
that proud, imperious man will weep bitterer tears 
than he is now causing you. 

Days, and weeks, and months followed that first 
rupture between Maxwell Maillard and his wife; and 
though to all outward appearances they were atten- 
tive to each other, and, in society, as happy as ever, 
yet Alice felt that the gulf between them had never 
been bridged. She had, indeed, often essayed to fling 
across it the rosy bands of affection ; but in that chill, 
icy air they had withered speedily ere they reached 
him standing on the other side. And yet, had anyone 
come to that man, and said to him, “ You are to 
blame, and are daily adding to your sin,” he would 
Lave indignantly denied it. 

‘The truth was, his imperious will, pampered by 
that first entire submission on the part of his wife, 
liad grown with what it fed upon until it over- 
shadowed his whole nature. Had Alice been a 
diferent woman—less submissive, luss impulsive, 
nore persistent of her rights—even had she, in ac- 
knowledging her error, thrown a portion of it where 
it justly belonged, on his head, angry though he might 
have been, he would eventually have found a will 
that matched his own; but she was not of that class. 
High-spirited she certainly was, but most affectionate, 
4nd with the greatest sense of honour and delicacy 
for the feelings of others; and it was often a marvel 
to heoui how she had been betrayed into that 
reply. 

Situated as she now was, Alice grew daily more 
uhappy, Week after week, month efter month 





went by; and she hungered after the word of love 
that never came. Sometimes, goaded almost to agony 
by this slow torture, she grew irritable; but the 
cool eyes, the lofty manner, and that steady negative 
course of her husband—neither repellant nor in- 
viting—only added to her sorrow. “Her spirit is not 
broken yet,” Mr. Maillard said to himself ; andsohe 
kept up his system of wifely training. 

It was at this time that a summons came from 
Alice’s girlhood home. Her widowed mother, long an 
invalid, was rapidly failing ; and the elder sister— 
good, kind, motherly Hester—and her high-browed, 
studious twin-brother Horace, whom she had loved 
with a stronger affection than sisters usually bestow, 
since, up to the time of her marriage, they had shared 
the same studies, and lived in each other's hearts, 
united by that closest tie of twin birth, sent an urgent 
message for her presence. She departed in haste—so 
hastily that the train was reached within an hour 
after the receipt of the telegram ; and she travelled 
alone, as Mr. Maxwell's business engagements wore of 
that nature to detain him at home at that season. 

When the merchant, evening after evening, re- 
turned to his handsome house, deserted save by the 
servants, he began to grow more dissatisfied with 
its cheerless aspect than he thought could be possible, 
or would have acknowledged to another. Enter- 
ing the drawing-room, so dreary and empty-looking, 
one evening after he had visited his club, he paused 
before an exquisitely crayoned portrait on the wall, 
and said, with more feeling than he had shown for 
many @ month: 

“ Home is lonely without you, Alice!” Ah, if he 
had only bethought himself to write such a sentence 
to her! 

The days went by; and, in her girlhood home, the 
trio watched around the bed of their dying mother. 
The summer vines clambered up against the walls ; 
the roses reddened in the garden; the June grass 
grew tall and waved in the warm south winds ; 
while the hectic deepened on the consumptive’s 
cheek, and the life tide ebbed more faintly through 
her heart. 

At the close of one of those pleasant days when the 
last red sunset arrow slanted through the windows, 
the end came; the earth-life lapsed into the better ; 
and the meek eyes, closing with maternal love 
lingering last in their gaze, opened again to look 
upon the glories of that beautiful land where illness 
never comes nor Death’s dark pinion droops. 

On the day following the funeral Mr. Maillard 
bore his wife back to her home again. At the part- 
ing Alice wept unrestrainedly upon the bosom of 
her twin-brother, then turned to receive her sister's 
farewell kiss. 

“I must be mother to you now,” said Hester— 
faithful, devoted woman, ten years older than the 
weeper she held in her arms—and then she 
whispered, “In your trial I will come to you. Keep 
up a good heart, darling ; and don’t brood too much 
on our grief for the sake of your own health, now.” 

After the carriage had rolled away Horace stood 
by the window a leng time in deep thought ; then he 
turned suddenly to his sister, and said, in a some- 
what restrained voice: 

“Hester, do you think Maxwell Maillard makes 
Alice happy?” 

“Certainly—why not, Horace? What a question. 
No one could fail to see how attentive he is; and | 
wonder such a thought could enter your mind.” 

Good Hester's answer was quickly given; but 
a line that corrugated her brows betrayed what 
she would not allow her lips to utter, even to her 
brother. 

“ They say that twins have a magnetic sympathy 
for their mates. I seem to feei that Alice is not so 
light-hearted as she was when she left us. Nine- 
teen to-morrow ; and she looks full five years older 
than when she left us, a year and ahalfago. If 
Maillard don’t make her happy, I shall hate him!” 
and a stern, bitter expression settled on the youth’s 
handsome face. 

“Why, Horace, how strangely you talk!” per- 
sisted Hester. ‘Of course Ally wouldn't seem as 
usual. Mother’s death, you know’—and here the 
usually calm, self-possessed woman’s lip quivered. 

Herace’s own deep hazel eyes filled. The boy 
had a tender, womanly heart. 

“It may be my fancy only. I hope so, Hester !” 
but he stood long in thought. 

After their return home My. Maillard’s mien 
softened towards his wife. 

He could not see her going about in her mourning 
robes, with her pale, sad face, and quiet ways, with- 
out relaxing from his late manner. But still his 
pride, so long dominant, mastered him sufficiently to 
withhold him from the manifestation of his return- 
ing tenderness except by constant watchfulness and by 
surrounding her with such luxuries as wealth could 
procure. Books, the latest musie, flowers, every 
dainty of the season, these came to her. Ah, if 











he had only known that a tender word to a longing 
heart is better than any gift gold can buy. 

Alice accepted all with a sweetness that never 
failed her now. Indeed, Mr. Maillard marvelled to 
see how submissive she had become. There were 
no rebellings now; no breaking out of the old high 
spirit ; no passionate ontbursts—and, alas! no pas 
sionate yearnings for tenderness. Her lips were néver 
lifted now for a kiss; her eyes never sought his with 
wishful eagerness for the fond, answering glance ; 
her slender hand no longer slid caressingly into his 
That time, with her, was past. 

One evening, sitting in that same library where 
she had stolen upon him once, the windows open to 
the sultry air of the August night, and the smoke of his 
cigar floating out into the garden, Mr. Maillard began 
thinking of this. 

“How different Alice is from what sho was last 
winter! My course was most judicious. Her dis- 
position has improved. But she has grown so pale 
lately. I think the sea air would have helped her, if 
she had thought best to have gone from home at this 
time.” 

From that soliloquy Mr. Maillard was aroused by « 
call from the housekeeper, who sat with his wife in 
an airy, spacious upper room of the large, elegant 
mansion. 

An hour later, a baby boy's frail life fluttered into 
existence, but for one brief moment only, then went 
out again ; and the young mother lay dying on her 
pillows. 

No kind, motherly, sustaining elder sister was 
there to close those deep violet eyos with a tearful 
kiss, and the twin-brother, who loved her with such 
passionate, enduring tenderness, only came to look 
upon her white face in her coffin. 

Maxwell Maillard stood, mute and bewildered,when 
they told him his wife’s life-moments were rapidly 
passing into eternity. There was no time then for 
confessions, pleadings, or regrets—no time to tell her 
aught save the few broken sobs that poured ina 
Hen turbid torrent from his heavily throbbing 

eart. 

Only time to receive the faint pressure of the little 
outstretched hand, the last meek, loving smile, and 
hear the two latest words that came from the 
pele, lovely lips, as her dying gaze was lifted heaven- 
wa. 


“Mother! Heaven!” 

They buried her in the cemetery of her village 
home, beside her mother; buried her with her dead 
baby on her breast. Hester's sad face—aged ere she 
had passed into life’s full prime—settled into deeper 
lines, lines that would grow deeper still with the 
lapse of years that could never restore the loved 
ones to the faithful heart of the mourner. 

The twin-brother, brilliant with youth and promise, 
but stunned and nearly crazed by the terrbible blow, 
felt that half his own bright young life was buried 
under the earth-sod. 

And Maxwell Maillard—the strong, proud man, 
whose imperious will had never yielded before—was 
smitten by the fiat of the Almighty. He was left 
alone with remorse and regret. No need now to open 
his empty heart; she could never enter more. He 
must sit down in the ashes of its desolation. No 
need now to relax his iron rule. 

It was too late. M. W. J. 








Tue Hearty or tar Portce.—A circular has 
been issued to each divisional police surgeon, con- 
taining a report of the sickness of the force in the 
last five months of 1866, during which time a new 
method of recording statistics of illness has been in 
operation. The amount of sickness varies according 
to the nature of the weather, the presence of epide- 
mic disease, and the occasional exigencies of the 
service, as in times of riot or public excitement ; but 
the average of sick men in the metropolitan police 
is below that of the household troops. The total 
number disabled by injury in the five months was 
370; by disease, the result of exposure, 1,039, and 
this latter class is comparatively larger in the police 
than in the army. 


RoMANCE IN Reat Lire.—The following is an out- 
line of a very romantic story reported by the last mail 
from Australia. It is stated that many years since a 
young lady, the daughter of an Austrian nobleman, 
left the home of her parents in consequence of a dis- 
agreement with her father. Years elapsed without 
the bereaved father finding any clue to her where- 
abouts, notwithstanding his utmost researches, and 
as he advanced in years he determined upon using 
every effort to discover the lost one. On the assump- 
tion of the reins of government by the Ear! of Derby 
(with whom he was intimately acquainted), he be- 
sought that nobleman to discover the whereabouts of 
his danghter, to which his lordship responded by 
communicating to the different Governments of the 
Australian colonies, to some of which it was deemed 
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probable the young lady had gone. His Excellency 
Sir Henry Manners Sutton, Governor of Victoria, was, 
amongst others, requested to interest himself in the 
matter, whereupon his excellency immediately com- 
municated with the wardens of the various gold- 
fields. The result was that Mr. Warden T——, of 
A , on being applied to, recollected that Mr.C——, 
late clerk of the local court of petty sessions, had a 
servant answering in every way the description far- 
nished of the lost one. After due inquiry the warden’s 
surmises proved to be correct, and the truant was 
found. It appeared further that the young lady had 
only lately been married to a well-to-do merchant 
(also an Austrian) residing in Ararat, who now states 
his intention to return to his own country, and ex- 
change the toils and cares of business for a position 
far more exalted than his wildest dreams had ever 
anticipated. 





FACETIZ. 


A swrtt, while being measured for a pair of boots, 
observed, “Make them cover the calf.” “ Impos- 
sible!” exclaimed the astounded bootmaker, sur- 
veying his customer from head to foot, “ I have not 
leather enough.” 

HOW HE FOUND THEM OUT. 

A word spoken at random has often proved of more 
ntility than the best-concerted plans ; hence it ha 
pens that fools often prosper when men of talent fail. 
Here is an illustration : 

A poor simple peasant of the name of Benhassen, 
being tired of his daily fare of brown bread and 
water, resolves, whatever might be the consequence, 
to procure for himself, by hook or by crook, even at 
the expense of a broken head, three sumptuous meals. 
Having taken the courageous and noble resolution, 
the next thing was to devise a plan to put it into 
execution; and here his good fortune befriended 
him. The wife of a rich ivory merchant, in the 
neighbourhood of his cottage, had, during the ab- 
sence of her husband, lost a valuable gold ring. She 
offered great rewards to any person who could re- 
cover it, or give any tidings of the jewel ; but no one 
was likely to do either, for three eunuchs, of whose 
fidelity she had not the smallest doubt, had stolen it. 
The loss soon reached our glutton’s ears. 

“T’ll go,” cries he ; “I'l say I am a conjuror, and 
that I will discover where the gem is hidden, on 
condition of first receiving three splendid meals. I 
shall fail, ’tis true. Whatthen? I shall be treated 
asan impostor; my back and sides may say ‘How 
d’ye do?’ to the bastinado, but my hungry stomach 
will be filled!” t 

To concoct his scheme and put it into practice 
was but the work of amoment. The merchant still 
was absent. The lady, anxious for the recovery of 
the ring, accepted the offered terms. A sumptuous 
dinner was prepared; expensive plates of every sort 
were upon the sideboard. Allah! how heate. An 
attentive footman, one of the secret thieves, filled 
him sherbert: our conjuror, gorged, exclaimed : 

“Tis well! I have the first!” 

The servant trembled at the ambiguous words, 
and ran to his companions. 

“He has found out, dear friends,” he cried. 
ie a cunning man. Ue said he had the first. 
could he mean but me?” 

“It looks like it,” replied the second thief. “Ill 
wait on him to-night, as you may have misteken 
his meaning. Should he speak in the same strain 
we must decamp.” 

At night a supper fit for the caliph was set before 
the greedy Benhassen, who filled until he could eat 
no more. ‘The second footman watched him all the 
while. When satisfied he arose, exclaiming: 

“ The second’s in my sack, and cannot escape me.” 

Away flew the affrighted robber. 

“We are lost!” he cried. “ Our heels alone can 
eave us!” 

“Not so,” answered the third. “ If we fly and are 
caught, we lose our heads. I'll tend him at to- 
morrow’s meals ; and should he then speak as before, 
I'll own the theft to him, and offer some great reward 
to screen us from punishment, that he may de- 
liver the jewel to the lady without betraying us.” 

They all agreed. On the morrow Benhassen’s ap- 
petite was stillthe same. At last, quits full, he ex- 
claimed: 

“My task is done; the third, thank Allah, is here!” 

“Oh,” said the culprit, “ behold the ring ; but hide 
our shame, and you shall never want good fare 
again. 

* Be silent,” exclaimed the astonished Benhassen, 
who little thought that what he had spoken of his 
meals could have made the plunderers betray them- 
selves. “Be silent! I have it.” 

Some geese were feeding before the window; he 
weat out, and, having seized the largest, forced the 
ying down lig gullet, then declared that the largest 
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goose had swallowed the jewel.. The goose was 
killed, the diamond found. In the meantime the hus- 
band returned, and was incredulous. 

“Some crafty knave, oh, wife!” said he; “either the 
thief himself or his abettor has, with a well-con- 
certed scheme, wrought on your faith. But I'll 
soon provide him with a meal likeway.” 

No sooner said than done; between two dishes 
the mysterious was hidden. The false conjuror 
was told to declare what was the concealed cheer, on 
pain of being well beaten should he fail. 

“ Alas!” he muttered out, “Benhassen, thou art a 
pig; thou art dead!” referring to himself and calling 
himself names. 

“e's right,” the merchant cried. “Give him a 
purse of gold. I honour talents such as his.” 

It was pork in the dish. Thus our glutton, by 
three random speeches, gained three hearty meals, a 
heavy purse, comfort for life and a most brilliant re- 
putation as a cunning man. 

WriIcHTs aNpD Merasures.—“I shall cane you 
soundly,” said the dominie. “ What for ?” inquired the 
delinquent. “For being rude.” ‘“ You ought not to 
cane me soundly forthat.” “Why?” “ Because it’s 
contrary to the table of weights and measures.” 
“ You can sit down,” said the dominic. 


Dvusss, the speculator, met Stubbs, the real estate 
broker, in the street one windy, dusty March day, 
and, hailing Stubbs, asked him, “ how real estate 
was.” “ Well,” said Stubbs, taking off his spectacles 
and wiping the dust out of his eyes, “ real estate is 
very active to-day, Mr. Dubbs. Everyone I meet has 
a speck in his eye.” 

KIND. 

“Beats there a heart with soul so dead” that it 
cannot admire the legal acumen and noble sense of 
justice that percolates, as one might say, through 
every line of the following, which cometh from 
Whitehall, Greene county, Illinois ? 

Judge H——, Ex-M.C. from this district, in the 
early part of his practice was called upon to conduct 
a cause for the plaintiff in a suit before. Squire 
Ww . The defendant, having small hopes of 
success, did not employ counsel. The plaintiff's 
counsel had it all his own way; and, after summing 
up, submitted the case for the decision of the court. 
The squire arose, and said “that as the defendant 
had no counsel, he would make some remarks on that 
side of the question himself.” 

How he succeeded on “ that side” is not stated. 
It may be conjectured that he “took the papers and 
reserved his decision,” as some judges do. 

An Op Burn.—A servant girl ia Berlin fell 
against a red-hot stove and burnt on her arm the date 
of 1809, which was on the stove. The physician who 
was called on to minister to her looked at the date 
branded on her arm, and, shaking his head, with- 
drew, remarking that for so old an injury there was 
no cure. 

A Soxtcrror.—A young lawyer, who had long 
paid court to a lady without much advancing his 
suit, accused her one day of being insensible to the 
power of love. “It dees not follow,” she archly re- 
plied, “ that I am so because I am not to be won by 
the power of attorney.” ‘Forgive me,” replied the 
suitor; “but you should remember that all the 
votaries of Cupid are solicitors.” 

No CaprTat.—Two gentlemen were recently 
standing on the deck of a steamer engaged in an 
earnest conversation, when the wind suddenly lifted 
his cap from the head of one of them and sent it 
riding on the crest of a “wild wave.” “There!” 
exclaimed the other as the owner made a futile 
grab at his property; “you can’t go into business 
now!” “Why so?” asked the gentleman. “ Be- 
cause you have no cap at all,” replied the other. 

In His Spnenzs.—The wife of a retired trades- 
man, hearing that the coackman of her neighbour, 
the Princess de B——, is on the point of leaving his 
place, sends for him, and proposes that he shall 
enter her service. William condescends to accept 
the offer. But the wages? “How much do you 
want per month?” asks Madame C. “ Well, madam, 
will you give me a fixed monthly salary of 400 
francs?” “Four hundred francs! What are you 
thinking of ?” cried Madame C. “ Yes, certainly,” 
answered William. “I contented myself with 200 
francs at the Princess de B ’s, because there I was 
in my sphere.” 


One oF Danret O'Conneu’s Stortes.—One of. 


O’Connell’s old stories used to be about a Miss 
Mussey. Her father made awill, said O'Connell, 
disposing of the bulk of his fortune to public 
charities. When he was upon his death-bed his 
housekeeper asked him how much he had left to 
Miss Mary. He replied that he had left her one 
thousand pounds, which would do very well if she 
macried any sort of a good husband. “ Heaven 
bless your honour!” cried the housekeeper. “ And 





what decent man would ever take her with the noss 
she has got?” “Why, that is really very true” 
replied the dying father. “I never thought of hey 
nose!” And he lost no time in adding a codicil tha; 
gave Miss Mary an addition of one hundred ang 
fifty pounds a year as a set-off against her ugliness, 

THovucuTs anoutT Coats.—Coals arriving jy 
London are like disobedient apprentices—they ara 
first whipped, then sacked. Coals differ from most 
other articles of merchandize, for they are no sooner 
delivered to the buycr than they go to the cellar, 4 
ton of coals makes twenty hundred weight ; but coals 
ordered from the Railway Company make many 
thousands wait, so long have the public to order the, 
beforehand. Coals in the fire are a light; but the 
barge that brings them up the river is a lighter, 
Coals are not like the objects of your affections—ths 
dearer they are to you the colder you become. Daj 
coals are like bad husbands—they smoke, are alway 
going out, and do not keep the pot boiling. r 

A HINT TO THE SONG-WRITERS, 

Those delightful poets who are for ever wishing 
themselves either daisies or birds havea fine opening 
now. The Melbourne Age says, that fruit is so plen- 
tiful in that locality that “ people are on the look- 
out for pigs to eat up the quantities of peaches, 
apricots, plums, &c., which will not pay for the ¢ga- 
thering for table.” The song-writers will feel quite 
at home in Australia, which it will be remembered 
is now overrun with thistles, imported by an en- 
thusiastic Seot. Shall the bulbul be silent when ths 
rose is near? Where there is a plenty of Carduis 
benedictus shall the nightingale of British song be 
mute? Forbid it heaven—and the music-publishing 
trade! 

“T would I were a pig 
In far Austra-li-a! 
To eat plum, peach, and fig, 
And apricot all day!” 
There! there's a start for them. Fun. 


A Goop SuItiincswortH.—If a man is only sa 
“right as ninepence” he can hardly describe him- 
self as “pretty bobbish.” With threepence more 
up he goes to the required standard.—Fun. 

Looxine atit wa New Licut.—It is not eur- 
prising that public feeling should be aroused at the 
daring street outrages which have lately been ex- 
posed in the papers; it might reasonably have been 
expected that “ daylight robberies ” had ceased with 
the abolition of the window tax.—Fun. 

“On, Day ano Nicut, sur Tuts 1s Wonprors 
Strance!”—-The newspapers inform us that “the 
distinguished Indian, Hole-in-the-day, has recently 
married a white wife at Washington.” We blush to 
think we never heard of the “distinguished Judian” 
before, unless he is the well-known “ Top-of-the- 
oe ” so familiar to readers of Irish romance.— 

un. 

Tue Oxrp-Facep Typz.—It is reported that the 
negroes are about to start a paper in Kentucky. 
We presume it will be printed in black letter. 
“Uncle Ned” will, of course, at once suggest him- 
self as an (n)editor, though his well-known baldness 
may be a drawback to his appointment, as fears 
would be, not without reason, entertained that he 
might go a-woolgathering occasionally, and an 
editor should have all his wits about him, ever 
though he be not editor of a comic paper.—Fus. 

Owe Derar!—If the old system of imprisonment 
for debt were restored, we'd better have the feet 
back again, and anchor it off Debt-ford.—Punck. 

From Tue Lossy.—It is not surprising that the 
proposal to give the Universities of London and Dur- 
ham @ joint member should have found numerous 
supporters—indeed, the strange thing would have 
been if the Durham party had not mustered strong. 
— Punch. 

Wuo Wovtp se ‘a Kino ?—S§peaking of a state 
dinner given by the Emperor of Austria to the 
Ambassadors, &c., at the Palace of Buda, the Tins 
says: “It was a jour maigre, and besides }is 
Majesty the king was bound by custom to fast tle 
day before his being anointed and crowned.” 
Pardon the antiquity of the joke, and permit the 
remark that his Majesty must have thoroughly 
realized what the Diet of Hung'ryis. If the day 
before the coronation was a jour maigre, the day ot 
the coronation appears to have been a jou Magyar. 
— Punch. 

BEAsTs AT THE Z00.—Now that everybody who is 
anybody goes on Sundays ta the Zoo, we think that 
somebody should do something to keep away the 
nobodies. The nobodies wait at the gates until * 
fellow lets them in, weakly crediting their story 
that they have lost their ticket or have a friend in- 
side. Inthis way scamps and pickpockets get en- 
trance to the gardens, and other beasts are seen there 
than those which are caged up. With a view # 
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their exclusion, there is a notice at the gates, beg- 
ging fellows not to take in persons whom they do 
pot know. So any fellow who does. this is clearly 
a bad fellow, and his name should be forthwith re- 
ported by the gate-keeper, and the Council of the 
Society should say what shall be his fate.—Punch. 

A SvuccEsTION FoR THE Stock Excuancr.— 
Considering how unsafe are almost all investments 
when every day is bringing a new revelation of the 
way in which directors waste the money of their 
shareholders, we think our public securities would 
be far more rightly called our public insecurities.— 
Punch. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. ° 


Fruir Fravovrep at Witt.—A gardener of 
Gand has, after many trials, succeeded in giving any 
kind of fruit the flavour he pleases while it is still 
onthe tree. Let us take an apple for instance; he 
pricks it rather deeply in four or five places with a 
jarge needle, and then letsit dip for awhile ina 
bowl containing a liquid possessing the flavour hé 
wishes to communicate. After a iew seconds this 
liquid will have penetrated into the pulps; and this 
operation being repeated two or three times, at inter- 
vals of eight or ten days, the apple is left to ripen 
on the tree, and will subsequently be found to have 
acquired the taste either of strawberry, raspberry, 
cloves, &c., according to the liquid employed. 

ALUM ORYSTALLIZATION OVER FRESH FLOWERS. 
—Make baskets of pliable copper wire, and wrap 
them with gauze. Into these tie to the bottom 
violets, ferns, geranium leaves, chrysanthemums—in 
fact, any flowers except full-blown roses—and sink 
them in a solution of alum of one pound to the gal- 
lon of water, after the solution has cooled, as the 
colours will then be preserved in their original 
beauty, and the crystallized alum will hold faster 
than when from a hot solution. When you have a 
light covering of distinct crystals that cover com- 
pletely the articles, remove carefully, and allow 
them to drain for twelve hours. These baskets make 
« beautiful parlour ornament, and fora long time 
preserve the freshness of the flowers. 


Gay-Lussac has proved that milk kept from the 
air is preserved for a long time perfectly good. 
Profiting from this experience, M. Mabrun warms 
milk in a moderate temperature in a tin vessel, fur- 
nished with a tube of lead to expel the air; then the 
tube is compressed, and the orifice is closed with 
solder. When the milk is used at the end of several 
months it will be found desirable to stir up with it 
the cream which is formed on the upper part of the 
liquid. M. Mabrun having laid this process before 
the Academy of Sciences for their examination, the 
committee report that milk thus preserved after six 
months still possesses all the properties of fresh 
milk. A prize of 1,500f. has been awarded to M. 
Mabrun. 

LossTER Curny.—Take a good-sized boiled lobster, 
break the shell, and take out the flesh in as large 
pieces as possible, cutting the tail into about six 
pieces, and the claws of a proportionate size; then 
cut two onions into small slices, which put into a 
stew-pan with an ounce of butter; fry them ofa light 
yellow colour; then mix in a good tablespoonful 
of mild curry, powder, or paste; add a pint of good 
broth, and boil up over the fire till it becomes 
thickish, Put in the lobster, stir the whole round; 
then cover the stew-pan closely, and put’ into an oven 
for half an hour, by which time the curry would -be 
of @ proper consistency, and the, lobster delicatel 
tender ; add the juice of half a lemon, and serve with 
oo separately. If no oven it may be stewed over a 

2. 
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Burtprxe-Lanp.—Building-land in the best posi- 
tions is now fetching at Hayling Island from 2002. 
to 3001 an acre; at Hastings, 3,3002.; at. Worthing, 
from 3,0002. te 5,000/.; at Eastbourne,: 6,000/. ; at 
Southsea, from §,0007. to. 8,0001.; and gt Brighton, 
from 10,0002. to 20,0002. At Hampstead/a house and 
thirteen and ‘a half acres of land; bought fifteen years 
£Z0 for 10,0002, has recently been sold for 20,002. 


Tue Horer-pe-Vitix.—It isa custom that when 
« foreign monarch visits the Hétel-de-Ville his bust 
ia marble shall be placed in the Salle. de Conseil, 
now decorated with the historical paintings of M. 
Adolphe Yvon. ‘The busts of the Czar Alexander and 
King William have already been ordered, and will in 
due time appear in the hall by the side of those of 
Queen Victoria, King Victor Emanuel, tire King of 
the Belgians, &c. 

Nostz Lirepoat Srryices.—During the first 
tix months of the present year the lifeboats of the 
National Lifeboat Institution have been instru- 
Rental ip zaving 443 lives, in addition to 19 vessels 





rescued from destruction. The Institution has also 
granted rewards for saving 146 lives by fishing and 
other boats, making a grand total of 589 lives saved 
during the first six months of the present year alone. 
In the same period the crew of the lifeboats of the 
Institution have either assembled or put off in 
replies to signals of distress seventy times to ships 
not eventually requiring their services. It often 
happened that on these occasions the lifeboat crews 
had incurred much risk and exposure throughout 
stormy days and nights. The society has now 179 
lifeboats under its management. During the past 
year the Institution contributed to the saving of 921 
persons from different wrecks. ‘The number of 
lives saved by its lifeboats, or by special exertions 
for which it has granted rewards since its formation, 
is 16,448, for which services 83 gold medals, 775 
silver medals, and 25,220/. in cash have been given 
as rewards. Since its formation the society has ex- 
pended 175,823/. on its lifeboat establishments, in 
addition to the rewards it has granted. 





FAITHFUL TILL DEATH. 

“DANDELION, Dandelion, comely and bright, 
What whispered the bee as he turned in his flight ?” 
“He came for a kiss of my bright yellow hair, 
To speed him away through the soft summer air.” 
“Dandelion, Dandelion, will he be trne— 
Other flowers are fairer, and bees love to woo?” 
“ He promised, I trusted—will trust him for aye— 
He will come, fond and faithful, again by-and-by.” 

. 7. ¥ * » 


She bathed ev'ry day in the bonny May dew, 
That her face might be fairer to him, tried and true. 
Alas, he came not. The summer grew old, 
And tarnished and few fell the locks that were gold. 
Till school children passing would stop by the way 
To pity the waiting one growing so gray ; 
And even the butterfly, frivolous one, 
Told the Rose how the Dandelion’s duty was done. 
Then the Rose told the Lily, and she sped the tale 
To the drooping Acacia that swung o’er the vale; 
And she dropped a note to the Clover below, 
Saying, ‘‘ Surely the honey-bee this ought to know.” 
Now when from the Clover he heard it at last, 
With shame he remembered the summer had passed. 
And left all ungathered the blossom wealth there, 
Speeding on as he might through the bloom- 
burdened air. 
* * = ° 
“ Dandelion, dandelion, where $s your faith ? 
Your locks they are white for the bridal of death.” 
Hark! soft like the throb of a fairy-land drum, 
She hears the low note of the honey-bee’s hum. 
And soft, low and sweet spends her last feeble 
breath, 

Saying, “ Love, I have trusted thee even to death.” 
Then swirling aloft on the swift-rising breeze 
Went the white shining flower soul up to the trees ; 
Up, up, in the sunshine, like stars which, astray, 
Would ask of the cloudlets their heavenward way ; 
Up out of the sight of the sorrowful bee, 

ho her requiem chants ever more steadily. 


4 





FEMALE APOTHECARIES.—The women of Holland 
havecarried an important point. The Minister of 
the Interior has issued a decree admitting them to 
examination for the position of assistant apothecaries. 
The wives and daughters of Dutch doctors will 
now be allowed to make up prescriptions. 

By TreLrecraPpx.—A Newcastle innkeeper has uti- 
lized the electric telegraph in a novel way. In each 
of the rooms of his house he has simple telegraph 
signals for the use of his customers, in communication 
with the bar. On a board above the mantel-piece are 
inscribed the names of the different articles supplied. 
When anything is wanted the customer presses a 
button marked “bell,” and then sends the order by 
— the button under the article named on the 

rd. 


Inrestacy OF Persons oF SMALL Mrans.—Tho 
Lord Chancellor's Bill allows the widow of an intes- 
tate dying worth not more than 1001. or one of his 
children being of age, or where none of the issue are 
of age an unele or aunt of any of them, to make 
affidavit in the county court, setiing forth the value 
of the property, and obtain from the: Registrar a cer- 
tified copy entitling the applicant to the receipt of 
any money due to the estate, or the trensfer of any 
share or the benefit of any interest in thw funds of 
any society; and payment to such persow ja to be 


valid, any next of kin or lawful representative of the 
deceased to be left to their remedy against the per- 
son to whom the payment has thus been made. The 


to be made until a month after the death of the 
intestate, or two months if the Registrar has received 
notice of a will or intention to administer; the Re- 
gistrar may require a reference to some person known 
to him by reputation, or otherwise, to. establish the 
identity and relationship of the applicant; and if 
the Registrar has reason to believe that the property 
of the deceased exceeds 1002. he can refuse to take 
the affidavit. 








GEMS. 


Iris best not to be angry; and best in the next 
place to be quickly reconciled. 

IN maliciously pointing out the faults of another 
person you only excite him to the discovery of your 
own. 

Tue best quality of mind that anyone can come in 
possession of is the strength to bear up against dis- 
appointments and misfortunes. 

REAL greatness has nothing to do with a man’s 
sphere. Itdoes not lio in the magnitude of his out- 
ward agency. Porhaps the greatest at this moment 
are buried in obscurity, 

Be always frank and true; spurn every sort of 
affectation and disguise. Have the courage to con- 
fess your ignorance and awkwardness. Confide your 
faults and follies to but few. 

THE woman that has not touched the heart of a 
man before he leads her to the altar has searcely a 
chance to charm it when possession and security 
turn their powerful arms against her. 

TuHeERE is only one thing worse than ignorance, 
and that is conceit. Of all intractable fools an over- 
wise man is the worst. You may cause idiots to 
philosophize—you may coax donkeys to forego 
thistles—but don’t ever think of driving common 
sense into the head of a conceited person. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur skeleton of a whale ninety-five feet long was 
recently washed ashore near Melbourne, in Australia. 

RAINnPALL.—Thirty inches of rain fell in California 
between November, 1866, and the end of March, 1867. 
In December 13°55 inches fell. 

Loncrvity.—The Hampshire papers record the 
deaths, at Portsmouth, of Thomas M. Dermott, aged 
98, and Mary Ann Foy, aged 102. 

MovsEHOLE HARBOUR AND Quay.—Miss Burdett 
Coutts has signified her intention to subscribe 10). 
towards building a new quay and enlarging the 
harbour for the fishermen and pilots at Mousebole. 

Female FRANCHISE.—More than 11,500 signatures 
were attached to the ten petitions which have been 
presented this Session to Parliament in favour of the 
female franchise. Three of these petitions, with 
1,800 signatures, were from women possessed of the 
requisite property qualification. 

A Prince 1n Trovuntz.—A_ French prince has 
been tried at Paris as areceiver of embezzled money, 
and has been found guilty. The criminal is Prince 
de Crouy-Chanel, a venerable-looking old man of 
seventy-four, who claims to be considered a descen- 
dant of the kings of Hungary, and the rightful heir 
to the estates held by the Duke of Modena. 


AMERICAN INDIANS.—Two hundred years ago 
there were 5,000,000 Indians living in what is now 
the territory of the United States. In 1825 this 
number had been reduced to Jess than 500,000, and 
at the present time there are about 350,000 only- 
There are at the present time about 5,000,000 In- 
dians in Mexico, and 7,000,000 in South America. 

GLovucestrER CATHEDRAL.— The workmen em- 
ployed in réstoring the exterior of Gloucester Uathe- 
dral have found many shot marks on the south 
transept walls, and in some instances have discovered 
leaden bullets buried in the joints of the masonry. 
These are curious relics of the siege. There is against 
the east end of St. Mary de Crypt Church the mark 
of a cannon-ball fired into the city during the siege. 

Tue Crown OF Marta THeresa.—The crown 
which the Empress of Austria wore during the cere- 
mony at Pesth was made for Maria Theresa, but was 
never used by that princess. It is of silver, but sc 
studded with diamonds and pearls that the meta! is 
searcely visible. One of the diamonds is valued at 
70,000 florins, and one of the pearls at 9,000. Two 
rose diamonds, close together, are so alike in shade, 
size, and cutting, that they seem to form onlya single 
stone. Light others have each the volume of a good- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gruaert.—The best way of Aen Be and es a brass 
rim to a glass lamp shade is 

Maar L. B. 0.—To remoye eu uous —- wad 24 oz. of 
resiu, and 1 oz. of bosswas:; ¢t and make into sticks, and 
apply occasionally to the parts affected. 

FLonexce.—To remove imperfections of the skin mix an 

ounce of alum and an ounce of lemon juice ina pint of rose- 
water, and apply lightly to the parts affected. 

Jaugs Corsr.—Take 12 oz. of resin, 1 oz. each of bees- 
wax and mutton fat, infuse into this some juice distilied from 
the elder bi mix all together, strain, and then work 
toto rolls in cold water; this ts an excellent salve. 

Hassarnp.—There may be, indeed we believe there is, a 
Mormon agent in this country; we do not, however, know 
his address, and even 60 we should most assuredly decline 
to give it. 

Maritr.—An excellent plan to set pencil-drawings is the 
following: Boil two tablespoonfuls of rice in a pint of water, 
strain, and pass the drawing quickly through the liquid, 
which can easily be done by pouring it into a large flat dish. 

Axy Asxpowy.—It is against our rule to print the names 
and addresses of private individuals. You could, however, 
ta all probability obtain all the information you require on 
application to the secretary of the h tal. 

RecrvaLp Westcourt.— Without doubt excessive smoking 
is injarious to youth, and, if it “stops the growth,” it is 
deranging the whole system. (Handwriting good in style, 
but much too formal) 

A. B.—If there was a frandolent concurrence by both 
parties to prevent the proper publication of the banns the 
marriage may be set aside. But actua) proof of the banns 
having been properly published is not necessary to prove the 
marriage. 

Crarissa—To awaken @ child by a noise, or in an im- 
petuous manner, is extremely injudicious and burtful; nor 
should it be carried from a dark room into a strong light, 
for the sudden impression of light debilitates the organs of 
vision, and lays the foundation of weak eyes, 

F.Lora.—A strengthening mixture may be made by taking 
7 oz. of infusion of bark, 9 grains of sulphate of quinine, 30 
grains of dilute sulphuric acid, 2 drachms of syrup of orange- 
peel, mix well together; dose to be taken two tablespoonfuls 
three times s day. 

A Constant Reaper asks us “ which is the most handsome 
ef the four-footed animals in creation?” In our opinion, 
taking it for all in all, we should say the horse; we know of 
no animal that exceeds it in grace er beauty, not to speak of 
its intelligence. 

Aw Anxious Morner.—Your daughter's case is hard in the 
extreme. Advise her by all means to apply for a divorce. 
‘To do this she should apply to a respectable solicitor, who 
would sue for her in formé pauperis. The cost in that form 
should be under five pounds. 

Inquinen—The gest way to learn to speak correctly is to 
continually practise from dictation; by this plan you will 
be able to compare what you have written with the original. 
Afterwards write on a slip of paper all the words you have 
mispelled, and repeat them two or three times a day 

Ex1za J.—On the 13th of June Captain H.R.H. the Duke of 
FK.dinburgb sailed in command of the Galatea frigate from 
Gibraltar for Australia. H.R.H.'s ship is ordered on the 
Chinose station for a three years’ cruise. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that H.BR.H. will remain in the far East for the 
whole term. 

Any.—To obtain the eurls desired take a portion of the 
back hair, which you must gradually train to curling by 
putting in paper, and, after having arranged the other por- 
tion of the hair, Jet the curls fall loosely and gracefully over; 
but to acquire the correct way it would be better to have it 
dressed in this manner by @ hairdresser, and observe his 
motbod of doing it. 


J. H. G—Graphotyping is a process by means of which 
a picture can be drawn and engraved at the same time. 
Chus, were the art brought to perfection, all the beauties of 
the artist's conceptions would be retained, instead of being 
tamed down and, in many cases, almost ‘destroyed by the 
engraver. Many attempts have been made to bring thenew 
process into general use, but as yet it is in such an imperfect 
scate as to be of little value. 

T. L—To make ice-cream put one pint of cream into a 
basin, squeeze into it the juice of a lemon; put it into the 
freezing-pot, and cover it over; put this into the freezing- 

pail, and surround it with ice, throw salt on the ice in the 











pail, turn the freezing-pot round for ten minutes, then open 
and scrape it from the sides, cover up again, and turn till the 
cream is as thie as butter; then cut it into moulds, aud so. i 





them in a pail covered with ice and salt for th juartars 
of an hour; use plenty of salt, or it will not freeze ; dip your 
moulds into water and turn them out on s dish to to send to 
table. This ice may be varied by the addition of different 
kinds of fruits. 

Gtamorcan.—Compulsion In your case should not be ne- 


cessary. You are morally, even if not strictly Page! bound 
to support the child, the more eo indeed that the mother is 
dead. 


Aw Anxtovs Evousn Grat.—l1l. A child born in England, 
whether of English or other parents, is English by nativity. 
2. be a rh of Eagle S. aa < differs =< 
that of the Chu land. marriage 
between a Roman Catholic and a Protestant ro 
solemnized twice, once in a Roman Catholic and once in a 
Protestant church or chapel. 

J. H. M—Oandidates for clerkships In the Customs have 
to be examined in handwriting and orth hy, ertihmotio 
(including be ~agher ee ee com) 
tion, geography. English ry ours are rom 
ten to four. The patronage is vested in the Lords of the 
Treasury. (Handwriting very good, although a little too 
large.) 


A. P. Tcxou.—1. To remove scurf from the hair take a 
thimblefal of powdered refined borax, dissolve in a tea- 
cupfal of water; first brush the hair well, then dip a brush 
into the mixture and apply it to the head; do this every day 
for a week, and twice a week after for a short time; this 
will effectually remove it 2. Alloils are bad for the ‘hair; 
take 1 drachm of sulpbar, § drachm of sugar of lead, and 4 
oz. of rose-water; mix, apply occasionally to the roots 
of the hair. 

A Srupent.—1. Remove your hat both on meeting and 

rting witha lady. 2. Remove your glove before shaking 

s. 3. Let the lady be the first to recognize you if you 
have but a slight acquaintance; amongst well-bred people, 
however, the recognition is generally matual. 4. Give your 
hat and stick to the servant, or leave it in the hall, but visit- 
ing an intimate friend for a short it would not be a 
want of etiquette to take hat and stick with you into the 
room. 5. There is but little difference in books on etiquette ; 
any bookseller will supply you. 


WOMANLY WORTH. 


The most difficult partis beginning, ~ 
The reader's fixed glance to ensure, 
' T were best the first threads be fine spinning, 
Howe'er others uneven and poor; 
8o we laud up the ae eye ae 
The cheek tinged with damask red rose— 
The tongue from which ever is streaming 
Clear words that but kindness disclose— 
The ripe cherry oo 
Which naught can eclipse, 
And symmetrical form where'er she goes 


Yet, though woman be noted for beauty, 
It is net her sole, only charm, 
And she shows forth the goddess when duty 
Stirs the heart that is oy and warm. 
lt we turn over history's ry 
We see ber with hats—light crowned, 
And in the far-back, bygone ages, 
As patriot and beroine is found, 
Bo the queen, 
Orleans’ Jean d’ Arc seen 
Bravely battling ‘gainst foemen polluting their ground. 
Says I to myself, let's be closing 
This chapter of womanly worth, 
Leaving others.to finish while dozing, 
And dreaming of beautiful earth. 
Says myself, then, ere slumber steals o'er us, 
Fill we two brimming goblets of wine, 
A toast let us pledge in full chorus— 
“That ever may woman's star shine | 
May she always be found, 
As her steps touch the ground, 
Bright being in which all the virtues combine!" 
R. W. 
Eprta.—There is no better or surer cure for the heart- 
ache than a country walk, especially in the autumn, when 
the fruit-trees are laden with treasures, the leaves ‘tinged 
with brown, whilst some have fallen from their high estate, 
and lie crisp and dry upon the ground, rustling musically 
as the foot falls upon them; the bright-eyed squirrel also 
peeping knowingly from out his hiding-place; all around 
wears a look of rich beauty, and though it may sadden the 
heart to think how soon that beauty will depart it also does 
it good, teaching hope, and patience, and trust in a great and 
good God. 
“Oh, nature, kind mother, I long to behold 
All the beauties thy blossom-fringed tingers unfold; 
None like thee can I meet, for all others will cheat 
With a portion of bitter disguised in the sweet." 
J. E. N., twenty-four, and very respectable. Respondent 
must be a steady, well-educated young man. 
A. T., twenty-three, ¢ ft, and professional. Respondent 
must possess means; a fair young lady preferred. 
Lizzix O., middle height, fair, blue eyes, and curly hair. 
Respondent must be tall, handsome, and about twenty. 
M. C., twenty-eight, tall, and dark. Respondent must be 
about thirty. 
Hopr, nineteen, good looking, and industrious. Respondent 
must be steady; a mechanic preferred. 
Marta Tuergsa, nineteen, 5 ft 5 in. in height, fair, and 
good looking. Respondent must have a good income. 
Vincis1a, twenty-three, medium height, fair, and wavy 
hair. Respondent must be tall and dark. 
Ex, petite, blue eyes, golden brown hair, and fair. Be- 
spondent must be dark. 
Cuantte H., twenty-one, fair, and good looking. (Hand- 
writing good.) 
Mavpr A. Every, eighteen, 5 ft. 4} in. in height, auburn 
hair, blue eyes, aud very religious. 
J. W., a lady with ao little property, and 70/. per annum. 
Respondent must bea middle-aged gentleman. 
JonaTHaN.—The term coach is of Hungarian origin, and it 
is supposed that the vehicle to which it is applied wis in- 
‘ented ia that couatry. The oldest carriages use? in Eng- 
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land were _— A name —< Po which Were 
se IL rode in a but the; 

ay fat into ya ithe int introduction of coaches ix!, 
England is to William Boonen, & Dutchman, py; 
the Sem date is Big Lord Grey de Wilton first j:: 

troduced them into Ireland. The Duke of Buckingham, in 
1619, was the first who drove =F horses in his coach, ani 
the ot Northumberland, in 


wy pat eight to his 
State coaches are not mentioned in the sixteen 


th century, 
only State horses. 
Lrzztz, twenty-one, 5 ft., light brave | rer} in eyes, aad 
domesticated. t must not be 
Avwe Janz, nineteen, medium height, pote hair and ey, 
and fair. Respondent must be tat dork. and temperate. : 
Tas OCottzen Bawy, eighteen, hazel eyes, fair, and very 
pretty. Respondent must be dark, handsome, and not ove; 
twenty-five. 
Lity, —, 5 ft. 3 in, brown hair, and hazel eyes. Ro- 
must be shout twenty-four or twenty-eight, tai), 
dark, ont good looking. 
neat Avene, ee 5 tt. 4 in. Seg “* hair 
eyes, an good 00) “ Arthur,” n. in height 
and dark hair and eyes. Respondents maat be pretty, wis 
plenty of money. 
Mixa, twenty-two, fair, good looking, slight figure. ani 
ladylike. Respondent must be dark, good looking, aud euu 


. W. and W. D. ’e a bwente. § ~_s and with good 
prospects. “W.D.,’ teen, fair, and with good expecta. 
tions. Rospondenta ont be ‘be fair: @ little money preferred 

OonsTaNce, —, tall, fair, can ge —- Play well, ana 
on her -day will have yoy & year for 
life. Respondents must be tall, caph blioog, and a few 

than herself. 


years older 

Any, eighteen, 5 ft. 5 in. in ht, blue eyes, light brown 
hair, and a good pianist. ent must be about tiweuty 
two or twenty-five, tall, and good looking. 

Potter, seventeen, medium height, a brunctte, brown eyes 
and hair, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dari, 


and with a moderate income. 
Eruet Foster, aoe 5 s poral 6 oe in height, gray eyes, 
brown hair, domesticated, table. Respondent must 


be tall, of religious papers Tong (Handwriting rather good.) 

Jeanis, nineteen, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, dark brown hair, bins 
eyes, a good figure, and very fond of music and home Re 
Pn aoe must be about twenty-three, sober, and good tew. 
pe 

N.S. E., twenty-six, 5 ft. ¢ in. in height, blue eyes, dark 
hair, small moustache, and good looking. Respondent must 
not ‘be selfish, but study home; no objection to a litle 
money. 

Georce Kemp, twenty-two, 5 ft., gray eyes, slightly lame 
and a solicitors clerk, in receipt of a moderate income. lie 
spondent must be about nineteen, and under the mildle 
height; a brunette preferred. 1y 


Comxcntcations Recztvep: 
Witt is responded to by—“ Jessie,” not quite sixtven, 
medium height, dark hair 4 eyos, Very pretty, aud will 


have 300/. on her routs 
Sa, by—“ Olara,” 5 Te 8 in. io da a gray eyes, 
New ZEALANDER wy May,” Viosas. and affec- 
tionate. 


Leovarp by—“ Ellen,” who thinkS she answers bis de- 
— pe oud“ Esther,” eighteen, tall, dari, aud 
the ghter of a tr 

— by" Renma,” 5 ft. 1 in. in height, fair, hazel 

es, good teeth, and very domesticated; and—" os. 
por tall, dark, affectionate, and respectable. 

QouittorIver by—"J. Armstrong,” twenty-three, a widow, 
dark hair, and gray eyes, but has ao money; and—“ Emma, 
twenty-two, & ft 8 in. in height, fair, blue eyes, brown hai: 
and pretty. 

Duxe Netsow by—“ Lina,” thirty-six, tall, fair, and do 
mesticated ; and—“ Ellen,” domesticated, and tuiuks she 
might suit. 

Harry B. (8 widower with a young family) by—' MB 

—‘A Widow,” witha ——, thoroughly domesticated, aud 
in business ; and—“Chrisse B. 

Lizzie by—“Jehn Chernicus,” ninetesn, 6 ft. 5 in, and ao 
assistant about to take a situation. 

NeLtiz by—* Will,” twenty-three, 5 ft. 6 in., fair, and au 
ornamental sculptor. 

Ciara and Eons by—" BR. §. W."” and “J.8.S." 

Frances Lovisz by—“ E. B.," Lee pay ae & ft. 10 in in 

height, sober, steady, and a corporal in the band o! tte sixth 
Inniskillen D: 38. 

IsanEL by—“ J. S. S." 

Jou H. by—“ Romeo,” twenty-eight, rather tall, dari: 
black eyes, whiskers moustache; and—“ George 0,’ 
twenty-dve, 6 ft 9 in, brown hair, moustache, and haze! 
eyes. 

Carrxruta by—“ Fitz twenty-four, 5 ft. 11 in io 
height, dark, and in a good positien. 

Fora OG. by—* W. O. B. G,,' Paine. 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
& mechanical engineer, good prospects, light biue eyes, sud 
light hair. (Handwriting tolerably ood) and—“ Richard 8 
thirty, 5 ft.7in. in height, a ai , Respectable mechanic, 
and with goed prospects. 
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Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


YEW persons can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 
| cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. Sore throats, 
inftuenza, bronchitis, diarrhoea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the complaints new prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway’s Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
ynd easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
aj] unfavourable symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, and rescue the 


invalid from danger. 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. ’ 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
and PATENT ErvEr, fitting with so much ease and closenese 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circularmay be had, and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the 


the) Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
», Of a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 
»» Umbilical russ, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable toJonn Wuirtr, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, &c. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 103., to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 








WILLING & CO., 


THE 


LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD, 


| 366, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
70, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 
OPPOSITE THE GRAND HOTEL, 





CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 


In the United Kingdom, and on the 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS, 


i 


PUBLIC STREET. STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 


RAILWAY TICKETS, AND PUBLICATIONS. 





PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMELLED IRGW TABLETS, FOR SIGNS, PLACARDS, &c., 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
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WILLING & CO,, 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS jf 
LONDON AND PARIS, 






RECEIVE 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE “ STANDARD” & “ MORNING HERALD,” | 


AT THEIR OFFICES, 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, 


Opposite the Grand Hotel, Paris. 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road, 


AND 474, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








PATENTEES OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. —Group 5, Class 40. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ALL FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 


WILLING & CO. 
_ ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 

































OPPOSITE 


Grand Hotel, Paris, & 70, St. Martin’s Lane, London, | | 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, FR 
&e, 

ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 

ALSO FOR CULINARY ARTICLES. 
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SIXPENCE. 
E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


PART SZ 
LONDON: 





PRICE 
AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 


OF Literature, Science, Arf, and General Information. 
PUBLISHED BY J. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COVS 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation wih 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All tlie knowy 
operations, such as running, felling, bemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching ayg 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, ¥. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an inatanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 

}t may be liad on a very handsome Stand, with operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spriag boot. 
CUVEE, -Cbrcnccnccssinsrratisretqrcesssssacasnsccincs GS - 8 This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 

A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, makers. It will stitch with cottop, silk, or linen ree 

‘ and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
Cnr ey RAE, cccccrcsscsccstarcsssessesmenaccs S 8 : ; 
s ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

Ax excellent Machine, on Stand complete... 4 4 Price, without Stand iesessssesssessssseessseseenee £13 13 6 

An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand completa scsessssssessssresserene 15 15 0 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete ..eovsreeee 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 











*,” Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Illustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LOND 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 28, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER,.GLASGOW ; 4 + 
STREET, RDINBURGH; 108 & 1:9, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





